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FINANCIAL EXECUTIVES! 


You Should Know These Facts About 


the GRADUATE SCHOOL of 


Credit and Financial Management 


PONSORED by two outstanding Graduate Schools of Business, the National Association 

of Credit Men, and the Credit Research Foundation, the Graduate School program offers 

mature, experienced credit and financial executives an opportunity to become more competent 
and to exchange experiences with seasoned executives from diversified businesses. 


Tuck School, Dartmouth View on Stanford Campus 


The two weeks spent each summer for three years in this PLANNED TRAINING PROGRAM 
is an excellent investment for the Executive who participates in it and for the company that 
makes his attendance possible. The fresh points of view, the broad vision of business problems, 
and the development training in executive abilities, all contribute to a more competent 
executive. 


The School conducts two identical Sessions, one at Stanford University opening July 6th 
and the other at Dartmouth College beginning on August 3rd. You may select the location 
most convenient and desirable for you. 


A new brochure giving full information about the Graduate School of Credit and Financial 
Management is now available. Fill in and mail the coupon NOW. 
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The Home, through its agents and 





Indians occupied the region in 1738 when young William Johnson arrived from Ireland 
to manage a huge tract in what is now Fulton County, New York. As settler and 
fur trader, his honesty and fair treatment of the Indians soon won their respect and friend- 
ship to a degree, it is said, never attained by any other white man in this locality. In his 
official transactions with them he used to wear a scarlet blanket trimmed with gold lace, 
a gesture which they considered highly flattering. He learned the language of the Mohawks 
who adopted him as chief with a name meaning Big Business. 

Because of his influence “Johnson of the Mohawks” was a key figure in the French 
and Indian wars. His ability as an organizer enabled the British troops to build a road 
through the forest to Lake George, thereby defeating the French and saving Albany from 
attack. In recognition of his contribution to this victory, Johnson was made a baronet. 

Johnson Hall, in the present city of Johnstown, was built by Sir William in 1762 
on one of the largest properties in all the colonies, and here he lived in baronial splendor. 
After the death of his young wife, in the custom then locally sanctioned, he acquired an 
Indian woman as his second “wife.” She was succeeded by 
Molly Brant who was known as “the Brown Lady of 
Johnson Hall” and apparently held a position of respect. 

According to a local legend, after Sir William’s death in 
1774, Joseph Brant, Mohawk chief and Sir William’s trusted 
friend, marked the stair rail with his tomahawk as a sign to 
the Indians that the house was not to be molested. Although 
the town was burned, Johnson Hall was spared and toma- 
hawk marks are still plainly visible in the mahogany. The 
house is now under the jurisdiction of the New York State 
Education Department. 


* THE HOME* 


brokers, is America’s leading 


insurance protector of American homes cS : te HNCHECE Company 


and the homes of American industry. 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE ® AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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Editorial 


No Substitute for Character 


HARACTER is the keystone of credit, for it is an indispensable essential of 
credit worthiness. 


Credit executives, as well as many others, know the very sharp distinction 
between reputation and character. Most men of good reputation are of good char- 
acter. Some, however, of good reputation are lacking in character. A crisis, a 
temptation or some other unusual situation reveals that their true character was 
not as reputed. 


Each business has a character even though it is an entity and not a personal being. 
The character of a business is revealed in its acts, its policies, its performances, its 
trustworthiness, its fairness, its humaneness, all of which are apparent in its record. 
Credit executives, day by day, evaluate business character. Their success depends on 
their ability to do so. 


Government too has a character. The individuals who compose the government 
are men of strong, weak or little character. When you consider the character of 
a government you evaluate the individuals who compose it. Individuals do make the 
government's character. 


It does not follow, if a government’s character is not what you would wish or 
hope for, that most men in government are of poor character. It usually indicates 
that a minority are of poor character but that they are people of responsibilities and 
influence beyond their spheres. In the mind of the public the whole government 
then is tarred with the same pitch as besmirches the character of these individuals, 
and the government is held to be of poor moral fiber. 


The elimination of crooks or unethical people is essential to an honest govern- 
ment. Reorganizations and housecleanings result in attracting men of strong char- 
acter into government service, but all the laws you could enact and all the reorgan- 
izations you might put into effect will not insure good, honest government unless the 
individuals who administer the government are honest and trustworthy. 


Honesty and care in the selection of government personnel, both as to competency 
and character, is an essential of good government. 


There is no substitute for character in a person, a business or a government. 





HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE MAY COVER 
A LL SIGNS on the road to Hous- 


ton, Texas, point to a best-ever 
Credit Congress and Convention of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, May 11 through 15. Among the 
leaders meriting congratulations for 
the successful preparations are the 
following stalwarts of credit, all of 
Houston: 





Seated: W. L. Holmes (center), 
N.A.C.M. director and general chair- 
man of the Credit Congress; (left) 
W. A. Bade, vice-general chairman 
of the Congress; and O. W. Harigel 
(right), chairman of the executive 
committee for the Congress. Stand- 
ing (1 to r): P. A. DuChesne, presi- 
dent of the Houston Association of 
Credit Men, Inc., and E. C. Weath- 
erly, Jr., executive manager and 
secretary of the Houston association. 

Mr. Holmes, assistant treasurer of 
the Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corporation and head of the treas- 
ury department which includes the 
tax, real estate, payroll, insurance 
and credit sections, has also served 
as chairman of the local Oil Field 
Service and Supply Group. 

Mr. Bade, credit manager of the 
Houston division of the Gaylord 
Container Corporation, previously 
was associated with the Cleveland 
Container Company of Cleveland. 

Assistant vice president of the 
Houston National Bank, Mr. Hari- 
gel has been in charge of the credit 
department since 1946. 

Mr. DuChesne is credit manager 
and manager of public contact de- 
partments of the Houston Natural 
Gas Corporation. He had been with 
the company as a sales representa- 
tive before being transferred to 
credit work in 1932, advancing to 
credit manager in 1943. 

Mr. Weatherly, named to the man- 
agership of the Houston association 
in 1949, had been credit manager of 
the General Tire Company at Lex- 
ington, Ky., and auditor of the 
Crompton-Richmond Company, 
New York. Mr. Weatherly in 1948 
was the winner of an associate 
award by the New York Chapter of 
the National Institute of Credit. 
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ASHINGTO 


@. THe Senate Jupiciary COMMITTEE has ap- 
proved S. 25 which would change the National 
Bankruptcy Act so that farmer-debtor arrange- 
ments would be covered under a new chapter, 
XVI. This chapter would succeed Section 75, 
which, after several extensions, expired March 
1, 1949. 

The Omnibus Bankruptcy Revision Bill, H.R. 
5064, containing the clarifying and perfecting 
amendments to the Bankruptcy Act as proposed 
by the National Bankruptcy Conference and in- 
dorsed by the N.A.C.M., apparently is stalled in 
the House judiciary committee. This bill, a re- 
vised version of H.R. 1744, was introduced by 
C. W. Reed in 1951 and is successor to H.R. 5695 
of the 80th Congress, which was passed by the 
House but never reported favorably by the Senate 
judiciary committee. It is also a successor to H.R. 
3111 of the 8lst Congress, which was passed 
by the House but held up in the Senate judiciary 


AINT SCIENCE WUNNERFUL 

Researchers in the Department of 
Agriculture say they have found an 
effective method of pasteurizing liquid 
whole egg. 

In the old ten-twent’-thirt? days of 
vaudeville, customers didn’t wait to 
pasteurize them. 


committee until too late for the Senate to act 
prior to adjournment. 

Although Mr. Reed introduced his H.R. 5064 
last August, the House committee has not set a 
date for a hearing. The members of the sub- 
committee on bankruptcy and reorganization of 
the House judiciary committee are: 


Thomas J. Lane, Mass., Chairman 
Woodrow W. Jones, North Carolina 
E. L. Forrester, Georgia 

William M. McCulloch, Ohio 

Tom Pickett, Texas 

Ruth Thompson, Michigan 

Patrick !. Hillings, California 


Those interested in this bankruptcy legislation 
would do well to write to a member or all mem- 
bers of the sub-committee urging action on this 
bill before adjournment this year. 


@ Tue Department oF ComMMERCE has just 
announced a revised edition of the Government 
Procurement Manual described by Secretary 
Charles Sawyer as the “only source of informa- 
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tion in the federal government covering the 
procurement activities of all major military and 
civilian agencies.” A copy of the Manual may 
be consulted in Department of Commerce field 
offices and in local Chambers of Commerce. The 
department has not announced a plan for general 
distribution. 


@ Fair Trabe LECISLATION was given another 
shove along the legislative road when the House 
judiciary committee reported favorably on H.R. 
6925 which is a resale price maintenance bill to 
make effective the Fair Trade laws of the various 
states. 


@_ Reorcanization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was enacted when the Senate by a vote of 
53 to 37 approved the plan as already passed by 
the House. 


@, THE Feperat REseRvE SystEM would have [ 
authority to buy and sell Government bonds in 
order to ease the market, under the bill titled 
H.R. 6909 and S. 2841, sponsored by Chairman 
Brent Spence and Senator B. R. Maybank of the 
banking committees. The present authority to 
F.R.S. expires June 30th. 


@ Tue propasitity that Manly Fleischmann 
would move out of Government service before his 
own announced date was seen by some folk in 
Washington following his relinquishment of one 
of his twin jobs, that of boss of the National 
Production Authority, in order to give more time 
to his duties as head of the Defense Production 
Authority. Henry H. Fowler, deputy administra- 
tor, who had said he would be leaving this sum- 
mer, became N.P.A. chief. Quite a bit of shuffling 
before supposedly imminent departures. 


@. Hicuer Costs accounted for the 1951 increase | 
of 7 per cent in construction outlays to a total of 
$27.863 millions, according to a joint report of | 
the Departments of Labor and Commerce. . 


@. THE UsE OF SULPHUR has been limited by 
N.P.A. on a monthly basis to 90 per cent of the 
1950 monthly average, to build supply for the 
production of sulphuric acid. The ruling does 
not apply to sulphur from facilities that began 
production after June 23, 1950. As for sulphuric 
acid, N.P.A. decreed that the producers must offer 
for sale per month the same percentage of esti- 
mated output as was sold in the 1950 calendar 
months. A production goal of 8.4 million long 
tons by 1955 has been set by the D.P.A. 
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@ The “severest pinch” in critical materials, 
predicted earlier by C. E. Wilson, resigned de- 
fense mobilizer, was easing off in some areas of 
pressure as the military production program was 
given a two-way stretch. 

Because of the complexity of modern weapons 
and the stretch of time between designing and 
mass production, not a single plane not in pro- 
duction before Korea had been used in combat 
there at the turn of the year. Most orders for 
new weapons since Korea reached industry in 
March or April of 1951. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wilson reported this pro- 
gress in 1951: aircraft industry employment up 
67 per cent; machine tool shipments, 225 per 
cent; steel capacity, 4 per cent; aluminum, 10 
per cent; electric power, 10 per cent. 


@ Foreicn O11. Companies’ contracts to supply 
bunker oil and diesel fuel to private operators of 
ships owned by the U.S. Government no longer 
are subject to renegotiation, according to Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce. 


q A W.S.B. decision against placing any limits 
on retirement pensions contributions by em- 
ployers or employees or on benefits sets the stage 
for clearing up more than 500 pension plan appli- 
cations. Minimum standard requirements are 65 
years of age to qualify, benefits (other than on 
death) payable at least over lifetime, no cash 
surrender value in case of termination of job, 
and no payments before normal retirement age. 


@ The General Services Administration aban- 


doned its 14-month monopoly over purchase and 
sale of natural rubber, but retained control over 
its uses, 


@ NPA’s M-35 order regulating the sale and 
purchase of certain hides and skins for the 
leather trade, and M-62 setting up processing 
controls in that field, have been revoked. 


@ IncREASE OF MANPOWER needs for civilian 
and defense production will be 3.5 millions the 
next two years, to a total of 68 millions, says M. 
J. Tobin, secretary of labor, but the available 
total by then should approximate 70 millions. 
Defense employment, now 9 millions, is to level 
off at 11.5 million early next year, non-defense 
to drop to 55 millions and then go up to 56.5 
millions the end of 1953. 


@ For rue 12 months that started March Ist, 
petroleum refiners are allowed to use 7 per cent 
more tetraethyl lead than in the preceding like 
period, the P.A.D. decreed. 


@ Demand For FOREIGN STEEL has fallen off, 
even with a shearing of $10 a ton from the 
premium. Importers say needs of most American 
users now are being satisfied without recourse 
to foreign sources. 





PIG IN A POKE—IN REVERSE 

“Pinch and poke” investigators for 
the O.P.S. failed to establish that five 
meat packers deliberately were violat- 
ing the rules limiting to a half-inch 
the amount of fat on pork loins and 
butts, Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe 
in Chicago ruled, turning down a Gov- 
ernment request for a temporary in- 
junction. 

Investigators had applied the skew- 
er punch and thumb-and-forefinger- 
pinch techniques to measure the fat. 
Judge Igoe called these procedures on 
the minus side of engineering meth- 
ods. 








@ Minimum Wace levels were raised from 75 
cents an hour under the Walsh-Healey Act as 
follows: 93 cents for the drug, medicine and 
toilet preparations industry in general, 85 cents 
for the toilet preparations and cosmetics branch; 
90 cents for the surgical instruments and appa- 
ratus industry. 


@. Tue N.P.A. was informed by manufacturers 
of blueprint, photo-copying and microfilm equip- 
ment that there were backlogs of 18 weeks to 
14 months in filling non-priority commercial 
orders but military orders were clearing in four 
to five weeks. 


@ Tue Wace SrasivizaTion Board now has 
jurisdiction over all driver-salesmen under a 
W.S.B. resolution which also takes in the unor- 
ganized outside salesmen formerly bossed by the 
Salary Stabilization Board. Rulings made previ- 
ously by the S.S.B. are not overturned by the 
transfer. 


@ Farm OwnersHip Loans numbered 27 per 
cent more last year than in 1950, and most of 
them were for enlargement or development, ac- 
cording to the Farmers Home Administration. 
There were also 93,000 loans for operation ex- 
penses, 20,000 for emergency disaster relief, 
water facilities and housing. 


@. Goat mixx sold by the producer is exempted 
from price controls by G.C.P.R. Amendment 27, 
and subsequent sellers, including grocers, may 
raise prices in the exact amount of increase of 
farm price. 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 
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To Force the Issue or Dodge It? That’s the 





Magazine symposium. 


One indictment: “Credit men have got together and agreed to do something 
about it, but when they get back to their desks they forget all about the rest of the 
fraternity and go their merry ways. The main highway to correction of the abuses 
Others warn that an increase of “chiseling” is to be expected 
under the conditions of increased operating costs and skyrocketing taxes. 


is education.” 


Banking the Check Reduces 
Demands on Working Capital 


J. H. Cavanaucu, Treasurer, The McCord Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan: 


‘THE PROBLEM of accepting or disallowing unearned 

cash discounts has been increasing in our company 
since the beginning of 1952, and seems to tie into the 
increased inventories our customers 
have been developing. 

Our company allows a discount 
only to the automotive jobbers. The 
terms to original equipment custom- 
ers are on a net basis. 

Another factor which confuses the 
issue is the fact that the Robinson- 
Patman act forbids the allowance of 
unearned discounts on the basis that 

Y it is discriminatory. 
Last, but not least, one should always consider whether 
the offense is recurring. When our experience shows 
that a customer always has paid according to terms, we 
are inclined to temper our policy with equitable justice, 
provided the lapse in time is reasonable. 

Whenever we disallow an unearned discount it is our 
practice to deposit the check and immediately send the 
customer a letter advising him that the discount has 
been disallowed and asking that he forward his check 
for the amount no later than the payment date of his 
next statement. 


We find that this practice does not make as heavy 
a demand on our working capital; whereas, if we were 
to return the check, or hold it pending receipt of an- 
other, we in effect would be carrying a receivable for 
the gross amount several days beyond regular terms. 





This problem never will be solved until the creditors 
present a unified front and impress on their customers 
that the terms were made to be complied with and that 
another competitor will not close his eyes to this type 
of business practice. 

Also, the credit manager cannot change his policy 
from month to month and expect his customers to follow 
the terms. Too many of us allow decisions of this sort 
to be influenced by business conditions. The terms are 
the same regardless of the season, business cycles or any 
other factor. 
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uestion of Unearnes 


Education is the spigot to shut off the problem of the unearned cash discount— 
education of both the creditor and the debtor—treasury and credit department 
executives agree in their contributions to a Credit and Financial Management 










































Handle Unearned Discount Case Properly 
Or Run Chance of Destroying Goodwill 


JosEPpH J. LaputKa, Credit Manager, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corporation, Camden, New Jersey: 


[pscouNnt can be most constructive and helpful to a 
progressive business. On the other hand, unearned 
discount can prove detrimental to the goodwill of any 
organization if not handled properly. 
Acting without weighing all the facts 
is as if a doctor were to prescribe 
medicine for an individual without 
first diagnosing the case. There is 
no set pattern or rule. Always 
remember, when surveying the situa- 
tion, to take all points into con- 
sideration, as you are questioning 
the integrity of your good customer. 
Our company sells _ practically 
every type of industry known, and a diversified busi- F 
ness such as chemicals brings us into constant contact 
with some of the best offenders, and acquaints us with FF 
the most interesting excuses for taking unearned dis- 
count. Here is one of the most interesting of all. AF 
customer sent in a check dated November 1, taking dis- f 
count on October invoices, with a notation that the 
remittance had been lost in transit and had just returned 
to him after a three-month period. He thought he was fF 
entitled to discount, as the delay was caused through no i 
fault of his organization. 
He overlooked the fact that seven collections letters 
had been sent him, the last threatening to place the 
account for collection. This resulted in a check paying 
the account in full. Sufficient notice had been sent him, ff 
which should have been a warning to his bookkeepe! 
that something was wrong. He also overlooked acknow!- 
edgment of this indebtedness through verification of 
accounts receivable to our auditing firm. . 





It is no excuse for the customer to say, “Our bills 
were mislaid causing the delay”; “Our bookkeeper was 
sick”; “Vacations crippled our organization,” or “Mr. 
Smith was out of town and there was no one around} 
to sign the checks.” We as suppliers are paying for the 
efficiency of his bookkeeping department in allowing 
discount terms, when one stops to realize that it 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Assuring Dealer All Get Fair 


Treatment Minimizes Problem 


Harry WILKINSON, Assistant Treasurer, John B. Stetson 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


N THESE days of Governmental regulations, credit 

men must keep in mind the necessity of reviewing 
company policy to determine whether or not such poli- 
cies are in violation. 

It has been pointed out in the 
Credit Manual that, while there is 
serious doubt whether cash dis- 
counts are within the meaning of 
the word “price” as used in the 
Robinson-Patman Act, many believe 
the taking of unearned discount to be 
in violation of the provisions against 
price discrimination. However, re- 
fusal by a seller to condone the 
taking of unearned discount, either by returning the 
check or billing the customer to the amount unlawfully 
deducted, would seem sufficient to clear the seller of 
complicity. 

All apparently agree that prompt action should be 
taken by sellers to prevent a complete breakdown in 
the whole problem of cash discount. 


Our terms—2 per cent 30, net 60 days, plus transit 
dating—apply without exception to all of the accounts 
on our books in the Men’s Hat Division. Our accounts 
are thoroughly familiar with these terms and very few 
take discounts which have not been earned. 

It is our policy, in the few cases where unearned 
discount has been deducted, to deposit the checks; the 
account is made short and a form letter is sent explain- 
ing the shortage. Almost without exception, checks are 
forwarded to us adjusting the deduction. 

It is my opinion that if dealers are thoroughly con- 
versant with terms of purchase, and if they are assured 
their supplier maintains equitable terms to all the ac- 
counts, the problem is minimized. 





Misplaced Invoice No Reason 
To Allow Discount Unearned 


R.S. Strap.ey, Assistant Treasurer, Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia: 


UST as chow is a source of constant gripes to a GI, so 

the improper use of supposedly cash discount is a 
source of weeping and gnashing of teeth for the credit 
profession. It is amazing how frequently otherwise in- 
telligent people completely lose sight of the real purpose 
for which cash discount terms are quoted. 

Terms vary from industry to industry, from locality 
to locality and from time to time. In our business, we 
have a variety of terms ranging from 5 days net cash on 
cotton ties, to 2/10/60 on wire products. 

We calculate the actual amount of the cash discount 
and show this in dollars and cents on the face of our 
voices. It has happened that the customer misunder- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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PASSING THE GAVEL. ‘Leo E. Jones (right) and 
R. C. Ward, Sun Oil Company, past president, 
Toledo Association of Credit Men, on the latter’s 
retirement as president of the American Petroleum 
Credit Association. 


Dealing Firmly and Fairly with 
All Clears Up the Violations 


Leo E. Jones, Credit Manager, Arkansas Fuel Oil Com- 
pany, Shreveport, Louisiana: 


R. CHARLES R. REID is entirely correct in the 

statements he made in his article appearing in the 
March issue of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, en- 
titled, “Berserk Unearned Cash Discount.” 

It, of course, follows that in different lines of busi- 
ness there are special factors that determine the enforce- 
ment of discount policies. Too, the individual customer, 
his attitudes and financial condition are factors bearing 
on how one must deal with infraction of the discount 
rule. If it is a first offense, it probably can be cleared 
up by merely crediting the check to the account and 
notifying the customer of the amount of the underpay- 
ment, which is what the difference in reality becomes 
when a person or firm makes payment after the discount 
date. 


If a person or firm persists in taking unearned dis- 
counts and is sufficiently strong financially, the check 
or checks should be returned with the request that 
payment be made in full in correct amount, especially 
if this chronic offender is of the type that will hide 
behind the legal aspect that, if you credit his check to 
the account, you have accepted it as payment in full. 


Take this example of handling violators. Where a 
firm’s terms are 1 per cent 10 days, 30 days net, suppose 
a customer remits after 12 to 15 days from date of 
invoice and takes the discount. It would be my sug- 
gestion that, in the event he is sufficiently strong finan- 
cially, his check be returned with a letter calling atten- 
tion to the terms and telling him to withhold payment 
until the end of the 30-day period and remit the net 
amount. 

Mr. Reid touched upon a very important point con- 
cerning the discount “chiseler” that is permitted to get 
bv with these unethical tactics. This point is to me one 
of the most important in dealing with customers. I have 
reference to the sense of fair play between the seller 
and all of his customers. I cannot agree with the 
proposition of dealing differently with the discount 
“chiseler.” 

It has always been my belief that if you deal firmly 
and fairly with all people in such matters, those taking 
unearned discounts and offering lame excuses will come 
to the realization that you are asking payment for your 
merchandise only in accordance with the contract of sale. 
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HOW'S YOUR CATEGORY FEELING? 


Some expressions of Management on the Why 
and How of eliminating the taking of unearned 
cash discount: 

Retain the check but write the customer a personal 
letter that it won't be deposited until the 30th day. 
Acting without weighing the facts is as if a doctor 
were to prescribe medicine without diagnosing the 
case. 

Depositing the check lightens the demands on 
working capital. 

Cash discount represents a very substantial part of 
profit these days—and all of us will see more 
“chiseling” than ever before. 

Let’s sell merchandise, not terms. 

Prompt action should be taken by sellers to pre- 
vent a complete breakdown in the whole problem 
of credit. 

Cooperation of the sales oe is necessary 
to halt the practice. A “wishy-washy” credit man 
cannot maintain a reasonable collection percentage 
average. 





Sales Staff Helps to Reduce 
Unfair Practice to Minimum 


F. W. Zanoer, Assistant Treasurer, United States Ply- 
wood Corporation, New York, N.Y.: 


[‘ MY experience of more than 30 years, it has been 

found necessary to have the full support of the sales 

department in dealing with those who deal superficially 

. or speciously with the observance of 

terms and yet insist upon the cash 
discount premium. 

Our routine calls for accepting 
checks on the first infraction while 
tactfully calling the remitter’s atten- 
tion to the conditions under which 

_: the discount was offered. Upon a 

an second offense and if the account is 
gf j his then 30 days old or older, terms being 
_ , 2 per cent 10 days or 30 days net, we 
accept the remittance as a payment on account and ask 
for inclusion of the deduction in a subsequent remittance. 


If the invoices involved do not average 30 days, or are 
less than 30 days old, we inform the remitter that his 
check will be held and not deposited until the invoices 
have matured. 






We seldom have found it necessary seriously to con- 
sider returning a check for correction, although it has 
been done and probably will be done again if the 
economic cycle materially changes. 


Through this period, our salesmen and branch man- 
agers, having received copies of correspondence, are 
alerted, and we have had only one instance in the last 
11 years in which we had to refuse to sell an account 
because of persistently unfair discount practices. 


We have had a few, a very few, who have not re- 
sponded to reason and an appeal to fair play. A further 
few have “seen the light” when it was made clear 
that we wish to observe the spirit of the Robinson- 
Patman Act in our fair treatment of all our accounts. 


On the whole, the customers of United States Plywood 
Corporation have been very cooperative in not seeking 
unfair advantage in this form. 
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Notice on All Statements 
Makes Such Deductions Rare 


(Mrs.) MarsorrE JENNINGS, Credit Manager, Atlantic 
Oak Flooring Company, Atlanta, Georgia: 


FRANKLY think that the burden is upon the credit 

managers to see that their customers understand that 
“2 per cent 10 days” or “2 per cent 10th prox” means 
just that. When a company stands - 
firm on its terms, the trade soon 
realizes this and there is seldom any 
need for returning checks, etc. 


Whether to hold the check pending 
reply to request for additional check 
depends upon circumstances, and 
upon the practices of the customers 
in the past. I favor depositing the 
check pending reply. 

I know of no new procedure to 
recommend, but a system which we put into effect about 
two years ago has practically eliminated all of our 
worries on unearned discount. The stamp impression 
below is placed on the face of all our statements. It is F 
rare for a customer to deduct unearned discount, and we ff 
have found that this impression has increased our tenth- f 
of-the-month collections considerably. 





NOTICE!! 


You may deduct 2% cash discount if 
check mailed not later than 


NO DISCOUNT ALLOWED 
AFTER THAT DATE. 





Suggests Letter Check Won't 
Be Deposited Until 30th Day 


W. H. Kromer, General Credit Manager, The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, Illinois: 


I DO not believe the unearned discount problem can 
be handled in a standard pattern that would apply to 
all lines of industry and all kinds of credit. 


In the food manufacturing industry with which I am 
associated, we have a number of different cash discount 
terms. Most sales in this industry are made on 2 pet 
cent 10-day, net 30-day terms. In our own case, the 
terms are 2 per cent 10 days. 


If our invoices are not discounted, they immediately 
become due on a net basis, since there is no option of 
waiting to the end of 30 days. Thus in our case we do 
not return to the customer checks with unearned dis- 
count deductions. 


Our policy is to accept and deposit the check, since 
the invoice in question is already due on a net basis 
when we get the check, and then write the customer 4 
personally-dictated letter outlining the circumstances 
and requesting an additional check to cover the un- 
earned item. 


On the other hand, if our terms were 2 per cent 10 
days, net 30 days, I would feel that we have no right to 
keep the check that came to us on, for instance, the 17th 
day, because the customer, having failed to earn the 
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discount in 10 days, has the option to wait and pay net 
in 30 days. Therefore we would not be justified in 
depositing the check on the 17th day, because the cus- 
tomer would still have the right to use the funds in- 
volved until the 30th day. 


In these circumstances I would recommend that the 
check be retained but a letter addressed to the customer 
informing him the check will not be deposited until the 
30th day, at the same time requesting an additional 
check for the unearned deduction. 


It is our belief that the average purchaser of mer- 
chandise resents having a check returned for unearned 
discount. The same customer also would not like to 
have you deposit the check on receipt if the bill is not 
yet due on a net basis, because then you would be using 
his money before you had a right to do so. 

It is our feeling that customer goodwill can best be 
maintained by writing a dictated rather than a form 
letter, outlining the circumstances surrounding the un- 
earned item. This method gives the customer a chance 
to explain any unusual circumstances that may have 
contributed to the deduction of unearned discount, 
without causing offense as unquestionably is involved 
in the case of a returned check. 


Hold That Line Against More 
“Chiseling’’ As Costs Increase 


Witt1AM C. Hatz, Manager of Credits and Collections, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Massachusetts: 


THE QUESTION of cash discount is more a problem 

of education than anything else. If your customers 
realize you are an “easy mark” they will take advantage 
by deducting the cash discount well 
after the discounting period has ex- 
pired. On the other hand, if a hard 
and fast rule is maintained you have 
every reason for sticking to your 
terms and treating everyone alike. 

Our course of action has been to 
allow the first offense. The second 
calls for a letter to the customer 
pointing out the previous situation 
and stating that, although it is being 
allowed the second time, we cannot overlook it again. 

Should this action not rectify the situation, and the 
customer deducts cash discount a third time, the check 
is accepted and the incorrect amount of cash discount is 
charged back to the customer. Should the chargeback 
not be paid and further deductions be made, appropriate 
action is considered toward the holding of orders or 
even making a definite threat to cancel future business 
relations. 





Although we have had very few of the latter deci- 
Sions to make, we have, on infrequent occasion, threat- 
ened to end all dealings. Up to the present time we 


have never been forced to follow through with this 
Step. 


In these days of rising costs, the cash discount rep- 
resents a very substantial part of profit, and all of us 
undoubtedly will see more discount “chiseling” than 
ever before. Credit men should present a united front 
in holding to terms, for all too often we see such com- 
ments as “Such and such a company allows the cash 
discount; why won’t you?”, or “Your competitor allows 
an extra 30 days and unless you will do likewise we will 
have to turn to them in the future.” 

Let’s sell merchandise, not terms. 








HAS HIS FUN, SENDS TWO CHECKS 


Then there’s the case of the tardy customer 
versus the “stickler” company, and how he 
“got even,” as related by Credit Manager F. C. 
Heath, Sealright Company, Inc., Fulton, N.J.: 

“I received quite a lift the other day when 
an old customer, with whom I have wrestled 
for years concerning cash discount, sent me 
two checks. One of these was dated the date 
our invoice was due less the cash discount. 
The second check was dated about three 
weeks later for the amount of the cash dis- 
count. With the checks was a letter reading 
in part as follows: 

‘The check for $246.19 was a little late 
getting out, so, since you are such a stickler 
for time on allowing discount, we kept invoice 


30 days.’ ” 








Increased Taxes, Higher Costs 
Making Problem Vital to Profit 


R. A. Carrier, Assistant Treasurer, The Agar Packing 
and Provision Corporation, Chicago, Illinois: 


VEN though some of us do not have a great deal to 

do with the manner of handling unearned cash dis- 

counts, we often are faced with the subject indirectly, 
and for that reason form opinions of our own. 


My own company does not allow discounts as they are 
commonly known in the trade. In rare instances cus- 
tomers will take a cash discount of 1 or 2 per cent where 
sales have been made to a trade accustomed to such an 
allowance. In such instances we are generally gov- 
erned by two rules. 


If the customer’s credit line is not a restricted one, we 
simply return his check with a statement of our policy, 
explaining that discounts are not figured in our prices 
and are not a part of our sales set-up. We then ask 
the customer for another check in full settlement. 


If the case in question, however, involves a “border- 
line” credit situation, where we may have had difficulty 
getting the check in the first place, it might be presumed 
that we would accept the check and write the customer 
for the balance. 


On the general question of unearned discounts, it is 
my personal feeling that every effort should be made 
to bring about collection of the amount of discount in- 
volved if the discount date has been passed. 


The question of taking unearned discounts is sure 
to be a more vital one as the profit margin becomes 
narrower through increased taxes, higher costs, and 
so forth. 


In our business, where there is no discount involved, 
the customer who takes unearned discounts is much on 
a parallel with the fellow whom we call a “claim artist,” 
and to my mind should be treated in much the same 
fashion. None of us is compelled to be unduly easy- 
going on these subjects in order to be called “sales 
minded.” There is a point at which that ceases to be 
a virtue. 
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UUR MUST PERPLEXING 
LAEUIT PRUBLEM 


A Series on Management at Work 


Company, Inc., has been in 
existence close to a century 
and a half! During this period 
of time many perplexing credit 
problems have presented them- 
selves, varying in scope and in 
intensity according to the eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in 
the country at various times 
throughout these past 150 years. 
Generally speaking, the rec- 
ords indicate that supply and de- 
mand produced either prosperity 
or depression and the socalled 
economic seven-year cycle ran 
quite true to form. 

The last two decades, perhaps 
for political reasons, have be- 
come progressively inflationary 
year after year, and this, in my 
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| Pasta E. WELLS began his 
career with Wood’s Dry 
Goods Commercial Agency and 
later became affiliated with Na- 
tional Credit Office, Inc., then 
credit manager of Mount Hope 
Finishing Company and Gener- 
al Weaves, Inc., and after that 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Dighton Factors, Inc. 
In 1949 Mr. Wells joined the 
sales organization of Cromp- 
ton-Richmond Company, Inc., 
factors. A year later he was 
appointed credit manager. In 
December of 1950, in addition 
he was elected vice president. 
Mr. Wells is a member of the 
Downtown Credit Group, New 
York Credit and Financial 
Management Association, Tex- 
tile Salesmen’s Association, and 
The Uplifters. 


Opinion, is our most perplexing 
credit problem today. The fol- 
lowing example will illustrate 
my point. 

About 1930, “A” and “B,” 
both having been previously em- 
ployed for about ten years, de- 
cided to establish a garment man- 
ufacturing business. One partner 
was a good designer, cutter, and 
office man; the other was a good 
salesman and piece goods buyer. 

They invested $40,000; hoped 
to do about $500,000 volume 
with seasonal bank borrowings. 
They sold on 10 EOM terms, 
purchased on 60-day terms, and 
secured normal credit lines. This 
was a nice operation. They made 
good garments, prospered, and 
they increased their capital stead- 
ily out of earnings. 

Now, twenty years later, “C” 
and “D,” nephews of “A” and 
“B,” decide to establish a busi- 
ness. The problem is how to fur- 
nish necessary credit to finance 
break-even volume on $40,000 
invested capital. 

Operating costs today, with 
federal, state and local taxes, 
plus high rent, labor and other 
costs, require, let us say, a $1,- 
200,000 volume to break even or 
show a little profit. 

The same $40,000 capital to- 
day requires abnormal credit 
lines. The credit man attempts 
to supply the needed credit, with 
the cooperation of accountants, 
banks and so forth, and with 
monthly trial balances, frequent 
visits to the customer, and con- 
versations with his banker. The 
years ’50 and ’51 will be remem- 
bered for 60 plus 60 extra. 

To produce the same unit vol- 
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ume that was produced two dec- 
ades ago (today’s dollar is worth 
about $.53) requires double or 
triple the capital. This capital 
has to be supplied by credit men 
in the abnormal credit lines. 
Sometimes three to four times 
the normal credit exposure is 
necessary. Don’t forget the cred- 
it man’s employer wants to keep 
his textile mill rolling. 

The foregoing is bad enough 
with all its perplexities, but ad- 
ditional aggravation develops 
for the textile credit man when 
the distributor (retail, chain, ot 
department store) procrastinates 
acceptance of delivery from the 
cutter and an additional 30 or 60 
days is required. 

Crompton-Richmond Con- 
pany, Inc., is known as The Hu- 
man Factor. Many times we have 
been called upon by customers 
to supply the moral and financial 
courage to stay with a situation, 
and it has been a great satisfac- 
tion to see most of these situa- 
tions develop mutually advan- 
tageous. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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A Profile of the Man in Management. . . 


What's What in Export-Import Credi 


By O. A. JACKSON 


Second Vice President 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


Within the scope of this 
article we are recognizing the 
thousands of credit executives 
who are concerned with credit 
problems related to export or 
import transactions. We shall 
attempt a “composite” word 
portrayal of a representative 
export-import credit executive 
and the considerations with 
which he is concerned, and try 
to discover “What's What” 
within this highly specialized 
realm of credit responsibility. 


Confidence in Company and Prod- 
uct. To qualify for our composite 
portrait it is surely basic that our 
credit executive have demonstrable 
confidence in his company and in the 
quality of the product which it pro- 
duces. Credit in the final analysis 
implies confidence, and without this 
essential ingredient no credit struc- 
ture can endure. 


A Reliable Balanced Production 
and Sales Program. Admittedly no 
credit executive can formulate a 
satisfactory budget for the financing 
of foreign trade operations unless he 
can be reasonably certain of his com- 
pany’s production schedule and at 
the same time have the assurance 
that his export sales department may 
rely on an adequate allocation of 
output for its foreign clientele. 


The Motive Should Be Worthy. In 
a very real sense products of high 
quality which our manufacturers sell 
abroad are “token ambassadors” 
serving the interests of our country. 
An inferior product sold at a profit 
abroad may momentarily benefit the 
isolated opportunistic merchant, but 
in the long run he invariably reaps 
what he sows. The sad part about 
this marginal type of trading is that 
it tends to undermine the confidence 
of our friends overseas with regard 
to our country and the high stand- 
ards which we profess to represent. 
Fortunately, with but very few ex- 
ceptions, our manufacturers engaged 
in export are in the business on a 
continuing basis and in consequence 


our credit executive is unhampered 
in determining a sound credit policy. 


A Realistic Credit Policy. It should 
be obvious that the extent of the de- 
mand abroad not only determines 
the area of marketability of an item, 
but under normal conditions also the 
basis on which it can be sold. In this 
realistic approach the credit execu- 
tive consults not only with top man- 
agement but also with his general 
sales manager. Not infrequently he 


finds it desirable to compare notes 
with a Foreign Department officer in 
a bank at close range, where reliable 





information of the specific nature 
desired with respect to foreign eco- 
nomic conditions is usually available. 
As a result of these studies our 
credit executive may evolve and ob- 
tain management approval for a sales 
terms arrangement tailored to the 
specific potentialities of the foreign 
markets selected. 

In each case our credit executive 
will be in a position to justify his 
recommendation by having on file 
current factual information and sup- 
porting reports obtained from re- 
sponsible authorities. He may, for 
example, advocate sales on more 
liberal terms to customers in a cer- 
tain country having economic stabil- 
ity and reasonable assurance of dol- 
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lar exchange availability. In other 
cases he may require “cash on the 
barrel,” or what is practically the 
equivalent, a confirmed irrevocable 
letter of credit. Or there might bea 
compromise by requiring a down 
payment of say 25 per cent with or- 
der, the remainder to be paid against 
presentation of controlling docu- 
ments to the buyer. 

A manufacturer endeavoring to 
sell consumer or luxury items abroad 
is obviously restricted to those coun- 
tries having a good supply of dollar 
exchange, and as a rule he is re- 
quested to grant liberal terms. 


Credit Reports on Customers. Re- 
gardless of the economic conditions 
within a foreign country and the 
limited availability of dollar ex- 
change, it has seldom happened that 
an American exporter has sustained 
a loss as a result of selling to a cus- 
tomer within that country if the cus- 
tomer enjoys a high credit standing. 
If, however, the report which ou 
credit executive obtains is derogatory 
or conditions within that country ap- 
pear to be uncertain, there is little 
consolation in selling on any basis 
other than “cash on the barrel,” or 
on a confirmed irrevocable credit. 

It will be seen, therefore, that our 
credit executive places much reliance 
on the credit information which he 
obtains through various responsible 
channels, such as banks having wide- 
spread connections abroad and ex- 
tensive credit files, and of course, 
through such responsible agencies as 
The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association 
of Credit Men, Dun and Bradstreet 
international reports, and the U. &. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Frankness Promotes Understand- 
ing. Experience has taught our 
credit executive that it pays to “mean 
what you say” in all dealings with 
customers abroad. It has happened 
at times, and perhaps too often, that 
a sales department, in its enthusiasm 
to complete a sale, will give assur- 
ance of delivery by a certain date 
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without first checking with the pro- 
duction manager for verification. 

Where the customer abroad has 
found that he can rely at all times 
upon the representations which the 
American supplier makes, much will 
have been done to insure a lasting 
relationship. With his foreign cus- 
tomers firmly established on a basis 
of mutual understanding, our credit 
executive finds a readiness on the 
part of his customers abroad to co- 
operate with him in the matter of 
simplifying the processing of export 
documentation. 

Time and money can be saved be- 
tween a buyer and a seller who have 
full reliance on each other. Frank- 
ness most assuredly promotes under- 
standing, and in turn understanding 
most certainly engenders confidence. 


Some Special Phases of Export- 
Import Credit Administration 
In the foregoing part of this 
article an attempt has been 
made to show our composite 
credit executive in his “nat- 
ural” surroundings. Now let 
us consider more closely some 
of the responsibilities that oc- 
cupy his attention and some of 
the situations he must face. 


The Liberal Terms “Pyramid.” 
With the shortage of dollar exchange 
in many countries, it is not surpris- 
ing that our credit executive is being 
pressed for more liberal terms. In 





O. A. Jackson entered the 
banking field with the National 
City Bank of New York in 
1915. Following war service 
he was employed by the Amer- 
ican Express Company in Paris 
and London as financial ac- 
countant and foreign exchange 
trader, respectively. 

In 1922 he became associated 
with Godsell & Co., Ltd., for- 
eign exchange brokers in Lon- 
don, and four years later with 
a predecessor of the Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, 
serving as London representa- 
tive. From 1931 to 1937 he 
was with the bank in Chicago, 
then became the bank’s corre- 
spondent in New York. While 
there he was elected assistant 
cashier, then second vice presi- 
dent. He returned to the bank 
to assume official duties in the 
Foreign Department. 
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facing this problem he is concerned 
with two basic considerations. In the 
first place he must protect his com- 
pany against losses, but he is ex- 
pected to be sufficiently flexible to 
permit a competition sales develop- 
ment program. In order to guard 
against a possible pyramiding of for- 
eign receivables, our credit execu- 
tive should be familiar with the col- 
lection experiences in the countries 
with which he is immediately con- 
cerned and the relevant exchange 
procedures that are in force and 
which have a direct bearing upon the 
time lapse for dollar exchange pay- 
ment. 

Where the credit executive enjoys 
the full confidence of his manage- 
ment and the company has a com- 
fortable working capital position, he 
is often given reasonable latitude in 





determining how much of the com- 
pany’s funds should be tied up in 
foreign sales receivables at any given 
time. In special cases and where the 
underlying circumstances warrant, it 
may be decided to grant extended 
terms, say, 30, 60, 90 days. In these 
cases the credit executive must have 
on hand a sufficiently favorable re- 
port to support his recommendations. 


Familiarity with Letter of Credit 
Provisions. Since the probability is 
that a large proportion of his com- 
pany’s foreign sales is being made on 
a letter of credit basis, our credit 
executive considers it of vital impor- 
tance to be familiar with [etter of 
credit terminology so that he may 
readily determine whether or not he 
has adequate payment protection be- 
fore he releases the underlying ship- 
ment or commences production on 
what may be a highly specialized 
item of manufacture. In the interest 
of expediency he may find it advis- 
able to consult with a Foreign De- 
partment officer preferably at close 
range, through whose bank perhaps 
the credit will have been opened. 


Special Adaptations of the Com- 
mercial Letters of Credit. In his 
conversations from time to time with 
Foreign Department banking official 
our credit executive has become 
aware of the fact that the letter of 
credit instrumentality for payment 
has many practical adaptations to 
provide for special orders or involved 





Mr. Jackson also is the 
author of an expository ar- 
ticle, “The Commercial Let- 
ter of Credit—a Practical 
Facility in the Financing of 
Our International Trade.” 
Widespread demand among 
bankers, business men, edu- 
cators, and students of for- 
eign trade financing has 
necessitated several print- 
ings. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Jackson. 








delivery schedules. Another adapta- 
tion is the type of credit which pro- 
vides for “progress payments” on 
specialized or costly equipment 
which may take six months or more 
to construct. In these cases the 
credit executive will either know 
from experience what, if anything, 
can be done within the possible scope 
of a letter of credit, or he will im- 
mediately consult his bankers for a 
possible solution to the problem. 


Long Term Credit Demands. Many 
of our manufacturers, especially of 
producer equipment, have become 
conscious’ of the successful penetra- 
tion of certain foreign markets by 
Euopean manufacturers who have 
been granting extended terms over a 
period of from two to five years. 
These facilities have been made pos- 
sible either by government subsidy 
or through the instrumentality of an 
insurance group. 

Apart from the possibility of ob- 
taining the desired financing through 
the Export-Import Bank, our manu- 
facturer must rely upon the quality 
of and demand for his product and 
must find the means of financing the 
operation within his own company. 
Alternately, he must make it possible 
to sell on a current letter of credit 
basis. It has been suggested that 
perhaps such sources of term invest- 
ment funds as wealthy foundations 
or insurance companies of our coun- 
try (the latter subject to relevant 
government department approval) 
might find it profitable to provide, 
say, from two-to-four-year facilities 
for approved projects involving a 
selected group of countries which 
show evidence of economic stability. 
Under such suggested arrangement, 
serial notes of the borrower bearing 
interest at an agreed rate would e 
turned over to the insurance com- 
pany or the Foundation, which then 
would make available, say, 75 per 
cent of the face amount to the Amer- 
ican exporting firm, the final 25 per 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Dynamo of Financial Management 


Policy and Operation Start at the Treasurer’s Desk 


By MISS MABEL WILKE 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
The Continental Seale Corporation, 
Chicago 


HE TREASURER of a typical 

corporation has a double status 

of corporate and executive of- 
ficer. The functions of the treasurer 
are frequently more a matter of 
tradition than of clear definition. 

He has general supervision over 
financial matters, particularly the 
receipt, custody and disbursement of 
cash. He has custody of funds, in- 
cluding bank deposits, securities, 
notes, contracts, insurance policies, 
etc. In general terms, he is the tradi- 
tional custodian of liquid assets. 


The treasurer is an authorized 
corporate officer and as such signs— 
or cosigns with other designated 
officers—checks, contracts, notes, 
bonds, stock certificates, and all cor- 
porate documents. 


He must have a definite plan of 
financial policy and expedite the 
company’s operating activities with 
an even flow of receipts and dis- 
bursements. 


Planning of financial management 
includes forecasting cash receipts 
and disbursements for specified 
periods of time. Estimates of cash 
receipts are based on the amounts 
shown on the latest financial state- 
ment under the heading of current 
assets invested in accounts receiv- 
able and notes receivable and the 
due-dates thereof. Should the ac- 
counts receivable total $100,000 and 
selling terms are net 30 days, the 


MISS MABEL WILKE 
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Close integration of functioning of the treasury, credit and 
sales departments makes for the most effective and profitable 


operation of a corporation. 


Concluding her accompanying article for Credit and Financial 
Management, Miss Mabel Wilke of the Continental Scale Corpo- 
ration writes, in words of the innate modesty that characterizes 
this razor-keen executive, “The scope of the treasurer’s functions 
sometimes is indicated by the extent to which he holds other 
titles in the corporation.” Let’s apply that observation to her own 
duties: Miss Wilke is secretary and assistant treasurer, credit 
manager, office manager, controller—and acting treasurer. 

Here is a forthright statement of the functions of a corpora- 
tion treasurer—without embellishments or adjectives. Without 
sacrificing an iota of gracious womanliness, Miss Wilke is strictly 


not the adjective type. 











treasurer under normal conditions 
could expect to have the receivables 
converted into cash within thirty 
days. 

The financial statement includes in 
the total of current liabilities, the 
accounts payable, notes payable, 
commissions accrued, taxes accrued 
and other accruals. 


Good financial management re- 
quires a firm policy in adhering to 
buying and selling terms so as to 
deduct all cash discounts allowable 
on purchases and to permit deduc- 
tions for cash discounts on salés only 
when such discounts are earned. 


Must Know Officers of Banks 


The treasurer must have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the officers 
of the banks selected by himself, by 
the president or by the board of 
directors, for the patronage of the 
company’s banking business. He 
must familiarize the bank officers 
with the company’s policies and 
financial and operating data so that 
whenever it becomes necessary to 
obtain bank accommodations they 
are immediately available. 


In order to produce a manufac- 
tured product at an even schedule 
throughout the year, it often is nec- 
essary to build an inventory of 
finished stock in slow seasons. When 
inventories become excessive, it 
sometimes is necessary to obtain 
bank loans, or “inventory loans” as 
they sometimes are called. The 
maturity date of the inventory loan 
is based on the treasurer’s estimate 
of the length of time before the in- 
ventory will be converted into ac- 
counts receivable and the accounts 


receivable converted into Cash. His 
budget figures include the prompt 
repayment and periodic liquidation 
of all obligations due banks. 

There are periods when cash bal- 
ances are high enough to warrant 
investment in securities while re- 
serves are being built up for plant 
expansion and new equipment. The 
type and maturity date of securities 
purchased depend upon how long the 
cash is to be idle. Short term gov- 
ernment bonds or Treasury notes 
are readily marketable and are pop- 
ular for this purpose. 


The credit department is directly 
under the treasurer’s supervision. 
There should be a definite under- 
standing of the company’s credit 
and collection policies among the 
treasurer, credit and _ collection 
managers, and all credit department 
personnel. The sales department 
should know these policies and re- 
port to the credit department when 
confronted by customers who do 
not understand them. The credit 
manager quite naturally refers spe- 
cial accounts and problems to the 
treasurer. Difficult situations re- 
quiring special attention or legal 
aid are discussed with the treasurer 
before action is taken. 


The treasurer should provide the 
credit reporting agencies and asso- 
ciations with sufficient information 
for establishment of the credit rat- 
ing to which his company is en- 
titled. If it is the policy of the com- 
pany not to submit a complete finan- 
cial statement for publication, one 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Teamwork Is 


The Solution 





NE OF THE several reasons why, 

in this magazine, the emphasis 

in publication name and contents has 
been shifted from Credit to the more 
inclusive and more truly definitive 
word Management is the fact that for 
too many retailers the word “credit” 
has a negative connotation. Too often 


the credit manager is envisaged as a 
“sourpuss,” as M. D. Wakefield, sales 


| development manager of the Hey- 


wood-Wakefield Company, brought 
out in a special article. 

The credit manager is a prime fac- 
tor in turnover in production. Fur- 
thermore, because of the nature of 


| his duties he is in a position to ef- 
| fect more complete and more fre- 


quent contact with the customer 


} roster than any other member of the 


company organization. He is, or 
should be, the most consistent ball- 


) carrier in the distribution lineup. He 


has been coached for that from his 


| freshman year by organized credit 
» and management. That is why Vice 


President Joseph P. Maloney of The 


» Eastern Company, after a canvass of 


the organization’s entire selling force, 


b concluded that “the sales department 


in the vast majority of instances felt 


» that the credit department was of 
| teal assistance to them in obtaining 


business.” 

Innumerable companies have rec- 
ognized the potentials of the credit 
and collection departments as public 
relations media, all the way from the 
first establishment of a customer’s 
credit through to the final-demand 
collection letter. Coordination of 
credit and sales activities is an in- 
creasingly recognized “must” of 
good management. The alert credit 
manager is in truth a manager of 
credit sales. And each of these func- 
tions is a public relations operation. 

Top management is cognizant that 
the size of the score of business vol- 
ume the company runs up is deter- 
mined by the degree of integration of 
teamwork of the Four Horsemen in 
Its backfield: Sales, Promotion, 


—E.A.R. 


Training,—and_ Credit. 


A CHALLENGE -- AND COMMENT 


How faulty public relations can vitiate advertising goodwill was 
the theme of Publisher C. B. Larrabee in a Printers’ Ink editorial 
article headed “How to Lose Friends and Disgust People” and re- 
printed in full below. (Comment appears in the adjoining column. ) 


on the road a lot with his car and likes the convenience of getting oil 

and gas on credit. He tells me that, in spite of the fact that he buys 
a lot of his oil and gas for cash, he has been using $300 to $400 a year 
credit with the oil company. 

But not any more. It seems that recently he got a letter from the com- 
pany saying that he had overpaid his bill. Therefore they were returning the 
check and asking him to send the correct amount. 

“Smart company,” he thought—for a few days. Then he got another 
letter which said, in effect, “Look, Mister, we sent you back a pretty big 
check, and we find now that you owe us more than we thought, and we think 
you ought to come through,” or words to that effect. 

He tells me that he thinks maybe we ought to do an article or two on 
the subject of coordinating the activities of advertising and sales promotion 
departments with those of the collection department. He adds, “There are 
obviously some companies who need to be reminded again of the stupidity of 
spending vast sums on advertising in order to attract new customers and 
retain the goodwill of the old customers at the same time that the billing 
department, in its zeal to keep its books up to date, antagonizes customers 
by letters.” 


A MAN I KNOW has a credit account with a large oil company. He is 


* * *% 


The Old Runaround Wasn’t Mentioned 


Another friend of mine bought an automobile. It ought to have been 
a good automobile. He paid enough for it. But it wasn’t. About everything 
went wrong with it that possibly could go wrong with a new car. But he 
was happy. His car had a nice fat guarantee with it. However, even in the 
fine print in the guarantee it didn’t say anything about the good old run- 
around. And that’s what my friend received. 

By the time he got through with the arguments, he still had a new car 
that wasn’t very good. And the guarantee period wasup. 

“Of course, it’s the dealer,” he told himself. So he sat down and wrote 
a letter to the company. Being a rather important executive of a rather large 
company, he thought he might as well write to the president of the automobile 
company. That, it seems, wasn’t very smart. 

He got an answer from the president. It was obviously the “bug letter.” 
It said nothing. And it passed the buck. The day he received the letter he saw 
the name of the vice president of public relations mentioned in the newspaper. 

“That’s my man,” he said. And he sat down and wrote to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations. 

No reply. Not even a passing of the buck. 


Didn’t Attempt to Make Him Like It 


“I wouldn’t mind so much being rooked,” my friend said, “if they just 
made an effort to make me like it. But, as it is, every time I see one of their 
ads a little rim of froth comes around my mouth.” 

These are just two of a number of incidents that I know of through 
friends and through correspondents. 

I think it is too bad that there is no mathematically accurate way of 
figuring out just how many thousands, yes, millions of dollars of advertising 
goodwill have been pushed down the drain because of bad public relations 
policies. 

C. B. LARRABEE 
President and Publisher 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, Inc., New York City 
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A Meddling Credit Executive Smothers 


Branch Manager Initiative 





my philosophy 
“Let George do 
it.” But let me explain. My com- 
pany has six branches. Six good 
“Georges” can do a better job of 
credit work if left alone than could 
any one credit manager who meddles 
in the details of six offices. 

The credit operations of a com- 
pany that has branches outside the 
home office city could constitute an 
unbearable burden to a credit man- 
ager who feels he must have his 
finger in every sale, his eye on every 
account, and his mind on every 
overdue collection. To my mind, 
the head office should concern itself 
with shaping general credit policy 
and setting up a routine which 
makes our accepted policies easy to 
follow, with a minimum of inter- 
ference by me. 


my situation 
bluntly is this: 


|: CONDUCTING credit affairs in 


How Not to Develop Branch Managers 


The belief of some credit man- 
agers that they must pass personally 
on all accounts and sales is to me a 
form of selfishness and an indication 
of ego. More than that, it is a time- 
consuming practice, to say nothing 
of being a vote of “no confidence” 
in the branch manager. A branch 
manager should not be throttled; he 
should be given full responsibility 
for credit risk and collections, and 
then trusted to the fullest extent to 
do that work properly. 

The ultimate responsibility is 
mine, of course, and my philosophy 
of credit work does not call for shift- 
ing that burden to a branch man- 
ager. It simply divides the work 
among seven men instead of placing 
it upon one man, with six onlookers 
acting as “sidewalk  superinten- 
dents,” as it were, and wondering 


By H. A. LEHMAN, Credit Manager 


Howard-Cooper Corporation, Portland, Oregon 


why they are not given their proper 
share of responsibility. 

It is our policy to make the 
branch managers responsible for 
credit recommendations and for 
collections. The head office estab- 
lishes policy, reviews those rec- 
ommendations, but is not a col- 
lection agency. I do step in, 
occasionally, to implement a col- 
lection, but only as a last resort. 

A credit manager weakens his 
position and loses his punch if he 
enters the picture too early. Also: 
his power wanes with each letter he 
writes. 

If all efforts of a branch manager 
fail to collect a difficult, long-over- 
due account, then a credit manager 
should move quickly and definitely, 
with this attitude toward the of- 
fender: 

“If you are challenging me to col- 


We have a credit directory which 
lists all accounts, the date they were 
opened, and the amount the branch 
office is authorized to extend. This 
figure is predicated on the custom- 
er’s ability to pay within 30 days, as 
given us by the local managers, and 
indicates that anyone in a branch 
office is authorized to extend credit 
to that specified limit. 

The keystone in our system is a 
monthly report which goes to each 
branch office, listing balances as of 
30, 60 and 90 days, along with copies 
of all invoices. This provides local 
managers with all data on a cus- 
tomer and communications to me 
thus are kept at a minimum, which 
means a saving of time, labor and 
expense at both ends. When a 
branch manager knows as much 
about an account as I do, he rarely 
has occasion to talk to me! 








Building upon mutual faith and confidence, here is a credit 
manager who gives the six branch managers responsibility for 
credit recommendations and collections. The head office estab- 


lishes policy and reviews the recommendations. 
system works is told by H. A. Lehman herewith. 


How the 





lect from you, then I accept that 
challenge.” 

It is at this point that the credit 
manager assumes full responsibility, 
relieving the branch manager, and it 
is only here that he is justified in 
doing so.. Under our procedure, the 
branch manager is supported in all 
his dealings by the main office, his 
judgment respected. Thus when the 
chips are down he merits all the help 
he can be given. This reciprocal 
policy of trust, responsibility and 
support has netted the best of re- 
sults in our company. 

The mechanics of our credit work, 
the routines by which responsibility 
is spread, are simple enough. First 
the branch manager makes his credit 
recommendation to the home office 
after checking with the local credit 
association and interviewing the 
prospective customer. I accept that 
report and do not intervene on the 
local level, unless my investigation 
digs up information contrary to that 
given us through local sources. 
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The credit ratings of larger cus- 
tomers, such as sawmill and logging 
operators, which may vary, are kept 
current by memos which accompany 
the monthly reports to branches. If 
any account lags in payment, a 
branch office is ordered to reduce 
the credit allowance immediately. I 
scrutinize all accounts periodically, 
and if a branch man should have any 
doubt as to whether I am alert to 
his business, then these occasional 
changes in credit allowances assure 
him otherwise. 

The chief virtue of the monthly re- 
port sent by my office to the branch 
managers is this: the amount of 
credit which may be extended is so 
definite there need be no question 
or argument about it. In setting that 
figure, the local man assumed a re- 
sponsibility which is rightfully his, 
and when I approve it, I support him 
and share in that responsibility. The 
occasions when I must enter the pic- 
ture are few, however, for the infor- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THEY JUST DON’T FIT 


Some jigsaw puzzles are difficult 
enough to put together when all the 
pieces are on the board, but no one 
can take some of the pieces from 
each of a half dozen patterns and 
get a picture that makes sense. For 
instance—and all from one day’s 
dispatches in the daily press: 


Truman, TVA Coal, Honky-Tonk 


President Truman, answering op- 
position to the federal power pro- 
gram: “The forces of private mo- 
nopoly, behind one of the most 
vicious propaganda barrages in his- 
tory,” are attacking governmental 
controls and the federal projects for 
hydro-electric power and rural elec- 
trification which private companies 
had “willfully neglected.” The op- 
position “undermines faith in the free 
enterprise system itself.” 


And on the same day, before a 
House appropriations subcommittee 
quizzing officials of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority on methods of let- 
ting $64 millions in deals for coal, 
after revelations that contracts were 
being placed with brokers who 
signed as coal producers, with indi- 
viduals with no coal experience, with 
honky-tonk operators, with com- 
panies lacking mines and machinery, 
and with no performance bond re- 
quired: 


A Lack of Discretion or Finagling? 


Chairman Albert Gore (Dem., 
Tenn.): The Government “has not 
been chiseled out of one dime” but 
there is “serious question” whether 
TVA “exercised discretion in the re- 
sponsibility of the bidders.” 


Rep. John Phillips (Rep. Calif.): 
There was “either finagling or just 
unchallenged incompetence, and I 
am inclined to believe the latter.” 


Rep. Norris Cotton (Rep., N.H.): 
If the coal situation is as desperate as 
the TVA officials claim, why should 
Congress swallow TVA’s request for 
millions more dollars to build more 
steam plants? 


President Truman, to the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion convention: “The power indus- 
try’s propaganda campaign . . . as- 
sumes the people cannot be trusted 
to decide what is best for their own 
welfare.” 

When is 
ganda”? 


propaganda “propa- 


TRENDS== 


“Down with Income!” Slogan? 

More on “free enterprise” from the 
same edition: 

General Motors Corporation’s net 
income in 1951 dropped 39 per cent 
from 1950 though total sales declined 
only 1 per cent. Four factors ascribed 
by President C. E. Wilson and Chair- 
man Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.: (1) higher 
taxes, (2) Government restrictions 
on civilian production, (3) higher 
manufacturing costs without allow- 
ance of compensating price increases, 
and (4) increasing defense produc- 
tion at lower profit margin than on 
civilian goods. 

Another sentence of the familiar 
story, this from the Borden Com- 
pany: Net income in 1951 fell to the 
lowest figure since 1945 despite in- 





You don’t have to be a 
contortionist to keep your 
chin up and your ear to the 
ground, 

—Anonymous 





crease of sales to a record high. 
President Theodore G. Montague’s 
indictment of federal controls: 
“Largely ineffective and _ inequi- 
table.” 


The Profit Motive, Government Style 

“Free enterprise” again: 

Senator John J. Williams (Rep., 
Del.) whose one-man investigations 
previously had challenged practices 
in the internal revenue bureau (since 
reorganized), the department of 
agriculture, and in the disposal of 
surplus property: 

The Government sold a $2.9 mil- 
lion building for $205,000, then ar- 
ranged to repurchase it for $2.5 
millions two years later! 


Foreign Policy and the Jigsaw Puzzle 

A Tokyo dispatch on the foreign 
policy and the economic jigsaw: 

A presidential order placed U.S. 
Army, Navy and Air forces in the 
Formosa and Philippines areas under 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, a 
strictly American command, remov- 
ing these forces from the jurisdiction 
of General Ridgeway, an interna- 
tional command, reportedly a stream- 
lining for possible blockade of the 
China coast without United Nations 
orders. 

In the eight months of Korean ar- 
mistice talks at that point, Vice 
Admiral C. Turner Joy, chief armis- 


IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


tice negotiator, was on record as 
saying the Allies had lost the mili- 
tary advantage they held last sum- 
mer while the Communists had 
spanned the peninsula with a for- 
midable defense belt 20 miles deep. 
To say nothing of the Reds’ build- 
up of air supremacy and the mount- 
ing of American casualties toward 
107,000. 


Chasing Churchill to Give Him Cash? 
And in an adjoining column: 


Senator Tom Connally (Dem., 
Texas), chairman of the Senate 
foreign relations committee, studying 
the Truman $7.9 billion foreign aid 
program: 

“The United States can’t go on 
forever appropriating large sums of 
money” to foreign countries. This 
after a plea of W. Averell Harriman, 
mutual security director, that the 
$2.5 billions part of it for “defense 
support,” largely for Britain and 
France, is needed because “we are 
facing a worldwide struggle.” 

Senator .Connally’s retort, on the 
$300,000 economic aid given Britain 
in recent months: “The prime minis- 
ter (Winston Churchill), when he 
came over here, said he wasn’t com- 
ing to ask for aid. Did you run after 
him and give it to him?” 

A word from Thomas Moore out 


of the past: “So sleeps the pride 
of former days.” 

P.S. Two “compromises,” 1952 
style: 


(1) The Wage Stabilization Board 
recommended what the steel indus- 
try called a 29.8 cents hourly “pack- 
age” increase for the workers, more 
than would have been accepted by 
both sides under private bargaining, 
whereupon Charles E. Wilson re- 
signed as director of defense mobili- 
zation, charging the “settlement,” 
without allowing a corresponding 
price increase, “violated his sense of 
justice.” And President Truman, who 
had just tossed a buzzing hornet into 
the soup at a fund-raising dinner of 
the “faithful” in Washington by an- 
nouncing he was not a candidate for 
reelection, named John R. Steelman 
temporary successor to Wilson. 

(2) The Senate banking committee 
voted continued governmental con- 
trol of wages, prices, rents and credit 
until June 30, 1953. 
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WHAT'S WHAT IN EXPORT-IMPORT 


(Continued from page 15) 





cent to be paid following the settle- 
ment of the final serial note. Some 
such facility is most certainly neces- 
sary for many of our manufacturers 
or they will continue to lose business 
to foreign competitors who are en- 
abled to grant such terms. 


The Western Hemisphere Corpora- 
tion Act. Some years ago, in order 
to encourage trade development with 
foreign countries, Congress enacted 
legislation which affords a substantial 
tax saving both in excess profits and 
surtax for companies that qualify 
under the provisions of the act. Of 
recent years considerable interest 
has been evidenced in this attractive 
tax saving facility, especially, and 
perhaps more appropriately, by com- 
panies that have an _ important 
volume of foreign trade. On familiar- 
izing himself with this vehicle of 
economy and the advantages of pro- 
cedural guidance, our credit execu- 
tive recognizes the importance of 
close consultation with his competent 
Foreign Department banking con- 
nections. 


Insurance Protection. In export and 





THE PRE-BANQUET reception for guests of honor at the 57th annual meet- 


import operations our credit execu- 
tive is well advised to keep in close 
touch with his insurance agent in or- 
der to make sure that appropriate 
coverage is being maintained at all 
times. He may require “contingent” 
insurance to cover those situations 
where foreign countries insist upon 
insurance being effected through a 
company in their country. The con- 
tingent policy would become opera- 
tive to our American exporter in the 
event that the foreign company failed 
to pay any claim that might become 
involved. Our credit executive has 
been cautious with regard to insur- 
ance risks, and by comparing notes 
with his insurance agent he exercises 
precautionary judgment. 


Regional Coordination. It has been 
estimated that between 35 per cent 
and 40 per cent of our nation’s for- 
eign trade is midwestern. For the 
purpose of facilitating these opera- 
tions we find located within the key 
industrial cities of the midwest area 
competent banks and other service 
organizations capable of performing 
a complete, expedient and low-cost 
service. A network of direct wire 


| rs 


ing and banquet of the New York Credit & Financial Management Associa- 
tion. Left to right: I. F. Baker, vice-president and treasurer, Westinghouse 
Electric International Co.; Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., president, Pepsodent 
Division, Lever Bros. Co.; Arthur H. “Red” Motley, president, Parade Pub- 
lication, Inc., and banquet speaker; Louis N. Brockway, executive vice prest- 
dent, Young & Rubicam, Inc.; R. G. Woodbury, vice president, Textile Bank- 
ing Co., Inc., and president, New York Credit & Financial Management 


Association. 
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connections to banks throughout the 
nation makes it possible to effect 
transfers of funds or take action on 
any necessary export or import 
documentation at any port city 
within a matter of minutes. Credit 
executives within this area fre- 
quently exchange views with each 
other, with their bankers and at 
meetings of foreign trade organiza- 
tions. In this manner a continuing 
contemporary crosssection viewpoint 
is developed, enhanced by knowl- 
edge gained from trips to foreign 
markets. 

It is not surprising then to find 
their companies preferring to have 
letters of credit advised through and 
payable at banks nearby, as this is 
found to be more expedient than the 
service that is otherwise probable 
when the credits are opened at more 
remote places. 

The credit executive who has not 
yet done so may find it most en- 
lightening to have a frank and com- 
plete discussion with a nearby bank 
having a competent Foreign Depart- 
ment. This should evidence the fact 
that the necessary facilities are 
readily available for the handling of 
all export or import credit problems. 


Specifically About Imports. Many 
concerns that have been importing 
merchandise from abroad for a num- 
ber of years are accorded facilities 
whereby they remit payment on a 
more or less open account basis, or 
at least are not required to pay for 
the merchandise until a covering 
draft with controlling documents is 
presented to them. In the former 
case our credit executive has no 
problem. Similarly he has no real 
concern with the latter situation as 
long as he feels that he can rely upon 
the reputation of his foreign supplier 
in keeping with past performances. 
In other cases it may be the estab- 
lished practice of the trade to finance 
the importation by means of an im- 
port commercial letter of credit. 
There are many instances where 
firms in our country desire to import 
any one of a number of items such as 
hides, steel, olives, scrap metal, or a 
specialized item of machinery. In 
each of these cases it is important 
that our credit executive check very 
carefully the reputation and respon- 
sibility of the supplying firm abroad 
and perhaps use the services of an 
agent in the specific country who 
would be in a position to inspect the 
quality of the item to be imported. 
In any event it is highly desirable to 
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consult with a bank at close range 
having a competent Foreign Depart- 
ment. Assistance would be readily 
afforded in drawing up provisions to 
be incorporated in the import letter 
of credit, and in this manner the 
shipper abroad would be obliged to 
comply before he would have as- 
surance of payment, and the buyer 
would have protection. 


Profile in Review. By way of sum- 
marizing the principal characteristics 
of our composite credit executive the 
following features seem dominant: 


He knows his company, its policies, 
and his specific responsibility. 

He has confidence in the product 
which his company manufactures. 

He has respect for sales and top man- 
agements and cooperates within 
the scope of his responsibility. 

He endeavors to restrict company 
dealings to a selective clientele 
whose reputation and responsibil- 
ity he will have established. 

He is frank and definite in his nego- 
tiations. 

He endeavors to keep currently in- 
formed as to credit trends and 
economic factors in those countries 
where his product is being sold. 

He realizes that he cannot do justice 
to his responsibility by confining 
himself to his office and endeavor- 
ing to keep appropriately informed 
by reading material which comes 
across his desk or by merely par- 
ticipating in office conferences. 

On the-contrary, he finds that he 
owes it not only to himself but also 
to his company to get away from 
the office at regular intervals for 
the purpose of consulting with 
other credit executives with for- 
eign trade responsibilities, and 
with well informed bankers who 
are in a position to give him the 
benefit of a cross-section viewpoint 
of traders in the general area. 

Through these regular visits he be- 
comes known to a wide group of 
well informed acquaintances and 
in consequence develops a higher 
degree of: confidence in himself. 


To Whom It May Concern: If the 
credit executive glancing over this 
attempted composite portrait rec- 
ognizes some of his own features, and 
without disappointment, then at least 
some justice will have been done. 
Better still, a broader purpose would 
be served if managements were to 
recognize in this profile some resem- 
blance to their own credit executive 
with whom, perhaps, they should be- 
come more fully acquainted. If the 
credit executive is expected to know 
“What’s What,” then it may be well 
that it be known “What’s What” 
with him. 





Here’s a quick 
solution fo a tight 


cash position 


F your business needs more 

cash in a hurry to meet heavier 
and accelerated tax payments, 
for bigger payrolls, to pay obliga- 
tions currently and to install cost- 
cutting equipment, COMMERCIAL 
CrepitT offers a practical solution 
to your problem. 


Our method eliminates the 
disadvantages inherent in other 
methods of raising capital. No 
securities to sell or partners to 
take in. No long term interest or 


dividend commitments. You re- 
tain full’control over ownership, 
management and profits. Usually 
all arrangements are completed 
with cash available in 3 to 5 days. 


Where you are located makes 
no difference. You can plan 
ahead, knowing that COMMERCIAL 
Crepit funds will be available 
continuously. You pay only for 
money you actually need and 
use. Our one reasonable charge is 
a tax deductible expense. 


There is nothing more costly than lack of cash 


DON’T DELAY. If your company 
has or faces a tight cash position . . . if 
a larger and continuing source of funds 
can contribute to your progress and 
profit . . . wire or write the nearest 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office below. Just say, “Saw your 
message in Credit €&8 'Financial Man- 
agement. Give me complete facts.” 


If your need is urgent, phone our 
nearest Divisional Manager: NEw 
York, Mr. Barrett, Phone MUrray 
Hill 3-5400; Cuicaco, Mr. Rogers, 
Phone DEarborn 2-3716; BALTIMORE, 
Mr. Brilhart, Phone SAratoga 4395; 
Los AnceELes, Mr. Norton, Phone 
MIchigan 9431; San Francisco, Mr. 
Dunnington, Phone YUkon 2-6362. 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6... and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ATTENTION RINGS THE BELL 
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WHAT PRICE PUBLIC RELATIONS? ANSWER: PRICELESS. Here’s an example. The 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, Charles W. Dickhaut, Jr., president, was played 
up by the Times-Star in a half page article written by Robert Heidler and tied in with 
the above picture taken by the newspaper's William Russell at a luncheon meeting fea- 
tured by a chalktalk om taxation. 

A comprehensive study of the aims, organization and activities of the Cincinnati asso- 
ciation in the National Association of Credit Men program of special services, ends with 
this paragraph definitive of the value of good public relations: “Representatives are they 
of the cream of Cincinnati business, as, indeed, all good credit men (and there are no bad 
ones) are the cream of their particular business.” 

Standing in the rear (1 to r) at the left of the blackboard, are M. H. Anderson and Wil- 
liam B. Bebrens, directors; (right of board) Clint Collins, certified public accountant and 
speaker, and Abner Starr and Orville Sorrell; (standing in the aisle, 1 to r) Wilbur 
Fulton, director; Harry W. Voss, manager-secretary; and F. M. Hulbert, vice president. 





BRANCH OPERATIONS 


(Continued from page 18) 





mation the branch manager receives 
on his accounts every month keeps 
him abreast of them. Any changes 
in credit limits which he or I may 
make are based on the current status 
of an account, and for reasons that 
are obvious from the monthly re- 
ports. 

The process of assessing the credit 
rating of a customer by a company 
that sells heavy construction, logging 
and farming equipment, must take 
into consideration the prospects that 
he will make money with the ma- 
chines he is purchasing. In many 
cases the financial statement from 
such a customer stands secondary 
to his character and job performance 
ability, along with his general back- 
ground as revealed by whether he 
owns his own home and is anchored 
in the community. At the outset, 





It is not necessary to take 
a person’s advice to make 
him feel good—all you have 
to do is ask it. 

—Saturday Evening Post 
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we seek to humanize our relation- 
ship with him with an approach that 
takes this slant: 


We have a very sincere interest in 
contributing to the success of our 
customers by providing them with 
equipment that will make money for 
them. Beyond that, we attempt to 
sell them on the idea they should 
make us their preferred creditor and 
that if they do so we can assure them 
they will have our fullest support in 
the “ups” and “downs.” 


Our repossessions on equip- 
ment are very few. We attribute 
this to the fact we have a mutual 
trust with our customers. 


We impress upon the branch man- 
ager the importance of making the 
opening credit interview a pleasant 
visit, and from the very beginning 
to make the customer feel he is the 
type of individual who has the in- 
itiative to be a success in his own 
right, and that he will find our firm 
one of his greatest aids. 


If he lacks working capital, we talk 
to him about the importance of deal- 
ing in good faith with those people 
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or firms that are his best friends; 
namely, those who will loan hin 
money, or provide him with equip- 
ment on credit terms. We try to 
show a customer that by keeping 
faith with those who trust him, he 
can make money with the other 
fellow’s money. We urge that he 
protect his credit rating. And | 
stress the fact that he is going to 
need credit, or go back to the pick 
and shovel. 


Title Retained in Sales Order Blank 


We have devised a sales order 
blank which is a conditional sales 
contract, a promissory note, and does 
not pass title of the machine to the 
customer until payment is com- 
pleted. This retention of title is im- 
portant and makes repossession easy. 
Also, in event of bankruptcy we are 
a preferred creditor by virtue of that 
retention of title and may reclaim 
the machine. Many order blanks do 
not reserve title for the dealer and 
he must prove he holds it in order 
to make a repossession. As addi- 
tional protection, a deficiency clause 
gives us the option of repossessing 
the machine and selling it, or taking 
a judgment and suing to recover the 
difference due us. 


Credit Limit for Repairs Is Identical 


Our sales order for accessories re- 
tains for us the title in them until 
they are paid for, which means the 
owner of a piece of equipment may 
not sell it with our unpaid for acces- 





You can’t tell whether a 
man is a finished speaker 
until he sits down. 


—Reader’s Digest 








sories on it. This clause in the sales 
order is enforceable against the 
holder of a first mortgage on the 
machine and prevents the sale of it 
with our merchandise attached to it. 

The credit limit for repairs is iden- 
tical with that for new equipment, 
and if their cost exceeds that point 
we may take an installment note, or 
a second mortgage. In some cases 
we ask the holder of the first mort- 
gage to endorse such a note. This 
is logical enough, for the repairs are 
being made on equipment in which 
he has a distinct vested interest. 
When a customer seeks to assign, or 
sell a machine on which there is an 
unpaid balance, our transfer of 
equity agreement is so worded that 
the first party is co-liable with the 
second party for completing pay- 
ment. In other words, we keep the 
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original buyer on the hook until full 
payment has been made. 

Although no order is approved 
until insurance on the equipment 
being sold is assured, we do carry 
insurance which covers “errors and 
omissions.” This covers us in event 
a machine is inadvertently sold 
without insurance and is wrecked, 
or damaged, and payment of the 
premium is retroactive to date of 
the sale. 

So far as possible we have tried 
to assure ourselves against losses in 
any area of doing business, but in 
the last analysis a successful credit 
department depends upon the human 
equation on both sides of the desk; 
credit man and customer. In the 
case of our company, the branch 
manager bears much of the burden 
of credit work. This is fair enough, 
for he is close to the local situation. 
He knows, however, that the home 
office will back him up and that the 
“let George do it” philosophy is, in 
fact, testimony to our faith in him, a 
faith which is rarely, if ever, mis- 
placed. 


Price Control “Hoax” Costing 
Enormous Total, Says Holmes 

Compliance with O.P.S. price reg- 
ulations is costing Swift & Company 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
if the costs of price controls borne 
by all manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers could be totaled “we 
would end up with some enormous 
figures,” President John Holmes told 
stockholders. 

“It is time to get rid of the hoax” 
of price controls, which benefit 
chiefly the “unscrupulous violators 
who cash in on the black market,” 
Mr. Holmes said. 

‘Discouragement brought about 
by restrictive regulations,” he de- 
clared, may account for the predic- 
tion of a 9 per cent reduction in the 
1952 spring pig crop, a Department 
of Agriculture forecast. 


Personal Incomes $251 Billions 
Last Year, 12 Per Cent Gain 

Personal incomes almost reached 
stabilization, except in farm income 
and Government salaries, in the sec- 
ond half of last year while setting 
a total of $251 billions, a 12 per cent 
gain over 1950, said the Department 
of Commerce in Washington. The 
Government payroll swelled 33 per 
cent to $29 billions. Private industry 
payrolls advanced $16% billions to 
$140 billions. 


ADVERTISEMENTS such as this = 

which appeared in Feedstuffs are a part of 

the educational program of the Upper 
idwest Feeder Finance Credit Group. 


The Man of Decisions 
.. .the Credit Manager 


Obviously, the success of any company must be attributed to the 
cooperative efforts of all its key men. But to achieve its utmost in 
financial stability, a company’s overall operation must embrace the 
talents of a capable credit manager. 


His knowledge and experience is required to weigh the relative 
values of the orders that come in with respect to the customers’ abili- 
ties to pay for the materials purchased. He sits in judgment, constantly 
making decisions that he feels are right. By a process of screening he 
aims to retain those customer-contacts that prove profitable. 


He weighs the facts very carefully, whether it is a new or an old 
account being reviewed, and applies the question: On what basis can 
the business be accepted? Very often the evidence is sufficient for him 
to pass immediate judgment—a possibility, of course, in the case of 
well-rated firms. 


But a seasoned credit manager never loses sight of the effect his 
decisions may also have on the salesmen involved. He must protect 
their interests as well as those of his company; he cannot overlook 
the sales potential in the consideration. After all, it’s a salesman’s 
problem. 


A credit manager draws on the additional information that comes 
to him regularly from various clearing houses that supply confidential 
up-to-date data. 

With full recognition of the present conditions under which our 
customers and prospective customers are operating, we assure them 
that we are trying to cooperate with them to the fullest extent and 
want them to feel that our decisions are made fairly with no desire to 
present any unnecessary deterrent to their normal operation. 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION — Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality-controlled tube for 
refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, heating and air-condi- 
tioning, automotive and aviation—1469 Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.— 
Plants in Detroit, Mich..and Decatur, Ala. 


There IS a difference in Tubing 
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AMONG THE LEADERS at the —T. Southwest Credit Conference in San 
president of the Security Trust and 


Francisco: (1 to r) A. J. Sutherland, 








Savings Bank, San Diego, and past president of the National Association of 
Credit Men; Henry H. Heimann, N.A.C.M. executive vice president; F. U. 
Naylor, credit manager, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, and vice president 
of the Credit Managers Association of Northern and Central California; D. 
M. Messer, vice president and treasurer, Dohrmann Commercial Company, 
and N.A.C.M. Western Division vice president; and B. F. Edwards, Jr., vice 
president, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., and president of C.M.A.N.C.C. 





THE TREASURER 


(Continued from page 16) 





may be submitted with restrictions 
and instructions to publish only such 
figures as are essential to establish 
a correct rating. 

Important is a safe inventory of 
raw material and work in progress 
for an even flow of production, but 
should the inventory become so ex- 
cessive as to curtail the working 
capital it is advisable to reduce pur- 
chases until the inventory is in bet- 
ter balance. This is coordinating 
sales and purchasing. 


The treasurer sees to it that the 
company has as complete insurance 
coverage as is feasible. His insurance 
program includes fire, sprinkler- 
leakage (if the buildings have a 
sprinkler system), business inter- 
ruption, workmen’s compensation, 


comprehensive liability, fleet auto- 
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mobile complete coverage, surety 
bonds, and other coverage such as 
group insurance for employees, of- 
ficers’ life insurance, employees’ re- 
tirement plans and all other types of 
coverage deemed necessary for the 
safe conduct of business. 

Fire insurance and business inter- 
ruption insurance policies should be 
staggered over a five-year period 
with one-fifth of the policies expir- 
ing each year. By doing this the 
treasurer will review the coverage at 
least annually and is assured of suf- 
ficient coverage. Having the policies 





Some persons go _ to 
church for the same reason 
they buy insurance. 
—Banking 





written by several companies spreads 
the risk. 

The accounting department in 
smaller firms is usually under the 
supervision of the treasurer. The 
reports on receipts, disbursements 
and balances, accounts payable, pay- 
roll, Social Security and all taxes 
are prescribed by the treasurer and 
submitted by him to the president 
and board of directors. If the treas- 
urer is also the accounting officer, 
effective auditing is limited to out- 
side public accountants. 

The trend in larger companies is 
to have an accounting officer who is 
not subordinate to the treasurer. 
This trend is based on the theory 
that separate responsibility for rec- 
ord-keeping and the custody of as- 
sets creates an effective system of 
checks and balances. 

The treasurer handles all tax mat- 
ters, attempts to keep informed on 
changes in Government regulations, 
and is responsible for the company’s 
compliance with the regulations 
which affect taxes and direct finance 
matters. Each department head en- 
deavors to prepare reports relating 
to and emanating from his depart- 
ment but most reports clear through 
the treasurer. 

Since many of the major decisions 
of the treasurer concern matters of 
substantial importance, the president 
and the treasurer often make them 
jointly. 

The scope of the treasurer’s func- 
tions sometimes is indicated by the 
extent to which he holds other titles 
in the corporation. 











The girl who came to the office for a part-time summer job, 
because her sister worked there, remained to become a chief 
executive—from switchboard operator to secretary and assistant 
treasurer. The concern was the Chicago Scale Company, later 
absorbed by the Continental Scale Company—the girl, Miss 


Mabel Wilke. 


Winner of a Fellow Award of the National Institute of Credit 
in 1941, Miss Wilke, in her 30 years of service with the company, 
has found time for considerable association activity. 

While chairman of the national credit women’s executive com- 
mittee, she made a survey which eventuated in the first consoli- 
dated report of N.A.C.M. women’s activities. Besides serving on 
the national publications committee she chairmaned the national 
women’s committee’s pattern constitution and bylaws, as she did 
for the Credit Women’s Club of Chicago, of which she is a 
charter member and past president. 

First woman to serve on the finance committee of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, Miss Wilke was a director, 1939-41, 
and now is on the public relations committee. 
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Steady, Then Higher, Is Business 
Trend, Says Bank’s Economist 
Business will move upward from 
a steady level, Dr. Evan B. Alderfer, 
industrial economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, 
told the Credit 
Men’s_Associa- 
tion of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Alderfer said 
the end of this 
year would show 


that, of total 
money expendi- 
DR. E. B. ALDERFER tures, three- 


fifths would be by consumers, one- 
fifth by the Government. He said 
expenditures for equipment would 
be slightly less than last year, inven- 
tories approximately the same, con- 
struction not more than in ’51, but 
Government outlay would get into 
high gear. He predicted a higher 
rate of consumer spending. 

Dr. Alderfer’s estimate was at 
variance with the majority of opin- 
ions of 49 economists as analyzed by 
J. A. Livingston, financial editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
Of the total, 29 predicted business 
would be up all the way; 8 said 
steady, then up; 4, steady; 3, up then 
down; 3, down all the way; 2, steady, 
then down. 

Slow the first half of the year but 
picking up in the last half, reversing 
the 1951 picture, was the prediction 
of Eli Shapiro, associate professor of 
finance of the University of Chicago 
school of business, addressing the 
American Management Association. 


S.E.C. Fee Plan Starts a Storm 


Bombarded with protests from 
brokers, investment bankers and 
regulated companies, and queried by 
members of Congress at the instance 
of the home folk, the suggestion of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission that new fees be levied for 
its services brought hundreds of pro- 
tests. Such was the barrage of com- 
plaints that Commission Secretary 
Orval L. DuBois said, “We haven’t 
seen anything like this for over 10 
years—since we proposed the com- 
petitive bidding rule.” 

Chairman Clarence A. Bickel of 
the National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers said the proposal for 
seven new fees and charges, which 
would total $1,200,000 a year, in- 
volved a principle of usurpation of 
the power of Congress to levy taxes 
and would make dealers and brokers 
Pay the cost of administration of 
regulation involuntarily saddled 
upon them. (Sort of making the 
horse buy the bit for the bridle.) 


"This book helped us plan 
sound credit policy--explained 
how AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
pays us when our 
customers can't!" 


— 
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\\ We're thankful we completed 
our program of protection 
with AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE. 





oN 
STRIKE 


Not long ago, one of our 
biggest customers, with a 
high credit rating, got into 
financial difficulties due 

to a long strike... 





He couldn't pay his account 
with us. We'd have been ina 
tight squeeze moneywise 
except for our A.C.I. policy. 








What about your company? 
Are your receivables safe If 
from loss? 






Send for 
your copy today! 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE protects one of 
your most important assets—accounts receiv- 
able. That’s particularly important now when 
so many companies face a tightening working capital 
situation as a result of inflation, high volume, high taxes. 
An American CREpIT policy also improves your credit 
standing with banks and suppliers. For a copy of our 
book “Why Safe Credits Need Protection” phone the 
American Credit office in your city or write AMERICAN 
Crepit INpEMNity Company oF New York, Dept. 47, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Offices in 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


American Credit 
Insurance 
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| GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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That Perennial Pain in the Treasury: Unearned Cash Discount 





LAPUTKA 


amounts to approximately 14.4 per cent per annum 
and up, based on our terms of sale. This is a fair 
sized return to any organization, and it certainly can 
pay a lot of bills or salaries. 

I have in mind an organization that borrowed on 
short-term loans approximately $300,000. The total in- 
terest amounted to $2,700, whereas the earned discount 
came to the amazing figure of $36,832—indeed an impor- 
tant factor to the profits of any organization and not 
to be treated lightly. 

When a customer abuses this privilege, how should 
one attack the problem? We maintain a rigid rule on 
discount and always have made it a point to let the 
customer know that he did not pull a fast one on us 
regardless of the amount involved. If it is a customer’s 
first offense, we always credit the account and set up a 
deduction of the discount, notify him that we are not 
allowing it, ask him to make immediate payment or to 
include the amount in the next remittance. 

If in further payments the deduction is not included, 
we acknowledge the remittance and solicit payment of 
the previous unearned discount. No further reminder 
is made by us. However, a pencil notation is made on 
the ledger card of the unearned discount for record 
purposes. In the event he should endeavor to deduct 
unearned discount again, we are in a position to solicit 
not only the new deduction but also the previous one. 
If he becomes a habitual offender, we return the remit- 
tance and refuse to accept any further payments until 
all previous deductions are paid and with acknowledg- 
ment that he will try to pay all our invoices within the 
discount period. 


(Continued from page 8) 


STRADLEY (Continued from page 9) 


stood say .09 as being 9 per cent discount allowed 
whereas the discount shown would be % of 1 per cent 
on $18. This would cause a discount discrepancy of 
$1.53 or the difference between 9c and $1.62. This 
usually occurs but once, and the sudden shock of the 
discovery being called to the customer’s attention seems 
sufficient. 

One of the hardest cases to turn down concerns the 
customer who had been discounting religiously over a 
long period of time. One day an invoice becomes mis- 
placed. The customer, although he has received the 
material, overlooks the fact that the material has not 
been paid for and does not realize the error until he is in 
receipt of a request for payment of a past-due account. 
After finding the invoice he sends in a check at once, 
apologizes for the error, points out the many years of 
harmonious relations over the past, asks forgiveness for 
his mistake and allowance of the discount deduction. 
This situation must be handled in line with the policies 
of each company. In our business, while we sympathize 
with the dereliction of the clerk who made the error, 
and fully appreciate the fine business we have received 
from the customer, in fairness to our other customers 
and in conformity with the Fair Trades Act we must 
decline to allow the discount. We did not have the use 
of the customer’s money, which is why we allow dis- 
counts and so we are without recourse but to ask for 
payment of the deduction. 
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Their Voices of Experience Tell 
What They’re Doing about It 


R. A. Carrier is assistant treasurer of the Agar Packing and 
Provision Corporation, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Carrier always has 
taken a prominent part in credit association activities. 


J. H. CAavANAUGH, a graduate of the business administration 
school of the Detroit Institute of Technology and awarded 
a degree by the University of Detroit Night School, is 
president of the Metropolitan Alumni Club of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. In addition to being treasurer and credit 
manager of the McCord Corp., Mr. Cavanaugh also is a 
director of the United Auto Parts, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
He is a director of the Detroit Association of Credit Men, 
and a member of the employee benefits committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


WittiaM C. HALL, manager of credits and collections, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., has been connected with the com- 
pany since 1942. He holds a degree from Boston Univer- 
sity’s college of business administration. He is president 
of the Boston Credit Men’s Association. At the Cleveland 
convention he was chairman of the Electrical and Radio 
Industry Group. 


(Mrs.) Margorre S. JENNINGS has been with Atlantic Oak 
Flooring Company since 1928, credit manager since 1934, 
passing on credits at the Atlanta office and supervising the 
extension of credit in branches in Charlotte, N.C.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Jacksonville, Fla. and Portland, Ore. 
Graduate of the Woodrow Wilson College of Law, Mrs. 
Jennings has served three terms on the board of the local 
association and is a past chairman of the National Credit 
Women’s executive committee. 


Leo E. Jones, general credit manager of the Arkansas Fuel 
Oil Company, a Cities Service subsidiary, is a graduate of 
the Executives’ School of Credit and Financial Management 
at the University of Wisconsin, and past president of the 
Shreveport Retail Credit Association, Shreveport Whole- 
sale Credit Men’s Association, American Petroleum Credit 
Association, and Southwest Wholesale Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. In N.A.C.M. he is a former member of the 
nominating, legislative and membership committees. He 
has been a member of the administrative committee for the 
Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management. 


W. G. Kromer is general credit manager of the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, Ill., and is widely known for his con- 
tributions to the progress of the Food Group at the national 
and regional levels. 


JosePpH J. LapuTKA, with the R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 
of Camden, N.J., as credit manager for the last six years, 
is a graduate of Duquesne University, school of business 
administration. He first went with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, in various branches of the credit depart- 
ment. He is a member of the Motor & Equipment Manu- 
wee Association credit department executive com- 
mittee. 


R. S. Srraptey is assistant treasurer of the Atlantic Steel 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., and has consistently taken part in 
shaping the advancement of the credit profession. 


Harry WILKINSON, assistant treasurer of the John B. Stetson 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., was born and educated in 
Philadelphia. Appointed credit manager in 1938, he was 
elected assistant treasurer in 1946. Mr. Wilkinson last year 
was president of the Industrial Credit Club, Philadelphia, 
and is a past president of the Apparel Credit Club there. 


FREDERICK W. ZANDER, assistant treasurer of United States 
Plywood Corporation since 1943, who received his education 
via New York University, the National Institute of Credit, 
LaSalle Extension and the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
went from the American Tobacco Company to the National 
Aniline Division of Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation. 
Becoming associated with United States Plywood, he ad- 
vanced from credit manager to assistant treasurer. 
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Ruling on Part of Lobby Act 


A special three-judge court held 
unconstitutional several sections of 
the federal lobbying act, in an action 
initiated by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which won a per- 
manent injunction barring the De- 
partment of Justice from prosecuting 
it under the act. 

The three judges concurred in the 
decision that the criminal penalties 
of the act are contrary to law by de- 
priving a convicted person of free- 
dom of speech and freedom to peti- 
tion Congress, also those sections re- 
quiring that persons whose principal 
aim is to influence legislation and 
who collect money for such duties 
shall file.the amounts collected with 
the clerk of the House. 

The ruling held invalid sections 
303 to 307 as contravening “the due 
process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment in failing to define the offense 
with sufficient precision and to set 
forth an ascertainable standard of 
guilt.” 


New S. C. Trademark Law 


Under a new law in the state of 
South Carolina trademarks may be 
registered for a term of ten years 
and may be renewed for successive 
like periods. 

Those having trademarks regis- 
tered in South Carolina should no- 
tify the secretary of state at once 
as to their accurate post office ad- 
dresses, as he is required under this 
new act to notify registrants of the 
expiration date of trademarks filed 
in that state. Because of a recent 
post office ruling that the depart- 
ment no longer will provide direc- 
tory service, notices sent out without 
proper street and zone addresses 
may not reach the registrants. The 
secretary of state estimates that at 
least 95 percent of the trademark 
registrations in South Carolina do 
not include street and zone ad- 
dresses. The secretary of state’s ad- 
dress is: State Capitol Building, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Review on Quantity Discounts 


The U.S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to review a decision of the 
seventh circuit court which fol- 
lowed an attack by the Federal 
Trade Commission on the quantity 
discount policy of the Minneapolis- 
Honey well Company. This, the com- 
mission said, was not made in good 


Legal Rulings and Opinions 


faith to meet competition prices and 
was not justified by costs. The cir- 
cuit court disagreed with the order 
so far as it concerned large buyers 
of the company’s oil burners. The 
commission appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


Insurance Meaning of “Theft” 


Damage to a company truck in a 
collision while it was being used by 
an employee not on company busi- 
ness was not a cause for action 
against the insurance company on a 
policy insuring the truck against 
theft, the Missouri appellate court, 
St. Louis, held in the case of the 
Ellswirth Construction and Equip- 
ment Company versus the Glens 
Falls Company. 

The employer had permitted the 
worker to take the truck home after 
work, with instructions to return it 
to the company’s parking place the 
following morning. Instead, the 
employee used the truck on a pleas- 
ure trip. The court stated that 
theft within the meaning of the 
policy would have required intent to 
deprive the owner of his property 
permanently. 


Standard Oil Wins in Boat Tax 

Reversing a decision of the Ohio 
high court, The U. S. Supreme Court 
held that because other states may 
tax Standard Oil of Ohio for part of 
the value of boats and barges in 
interstate commerce, Ohio cannot 
tax the company for full value. 


Liable for Dangerous Defects 


A used car dealer who sells an 
automobile having a dangerous de- 
fect is liable for injuries caused by 
that defect if he has not notified the 
buyer of the danger, the ninth dis- 
trict court of appeals, Akron, Ohio, 
ruled. 


Blame Heavy Libel Judgments 

The Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company terminated radio 
network libel coverage contracts 
after, as officials explained, juries 
had been awarding “excessive” 
judgments. The company continues 
to provide libel insurance for indi- 
vidual programs and for advertising 
agencies handling them. 

Not more than half the country’s 
newspapers and an even smaller 
percentage of radio stations carry 
libel insurance, according to William 
T. Fee, manager of the Chicago 


office of the Employers’ Reinsurance 
Corporation. Most libel and slander 
policies specifically cover charges 
of infringement of privacy, infringe- 
ment of copyright, piracy and 
plagiarism. Many policies provide 
that the insured must pay a stated 
amount of any libel judgment against 
him. Some policies provide that the 
insurer furnish legal talent for de- 
fense against libel charges. Higher 
costs and larger awards are the 
trend, as in other types of liability 
insurance. 


Priority for Fired Worker 


The referee erred in failing to give 
priority status to a claim for sever- 
ance pay for six employees who had 
been discharged within three months 
prior to bankruptcy, in the case of 
the Elliott Grocery Company, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. A clause in the union 
contract stipulated that the employer 
give one week’s notice, or one week’s 
pay in lieu thereof, when discharg- 
ing or laying off the worker, except 


‘in case of dishonesty, drinking on 


the job or gross insubordination, 
none of which was involved. 

The division of labor law enforce- 
ment of the state filed the claim. 
The court. held the priority applied 
under the Bankruptcy Act. 








SAVE in 
Your OFFICE) 





GATHERING RACKS 


Economically managed offices throughout 
the land use Evans GATHERING 
RACKS daily — for assembling inter- 
office communications, for sorting papers, 
and for collating pages of bulletins. 


GUARANTEED to produce quicker and 
more accurate results than any other 
collating aid on the market. 


Of all aluminum, each section holds 500 
sheets of paper at inclined angle. Worker 
sits or stands, collating without fatigue, 
and twice as fast as by obsolete methods. 
Racks collapse for setting aside. 


PICTURED: 18-section TU Model at 
$25.00. 7 others $11.00 to $16.50. 


See Your Dealer or Write: 
EVANS SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 


413 N. Munford Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


Basic Tax INFORMATION FOR SMALL 
Business — The N.P.A. has de- 
signed this booklet to assist operators 
of small manufacturing, distributing 
and service firms. It discusses fed- 
eral income, withholding, excess 
profits, social security and excise 
taxes, as well as state and local 
property, income, sales and other 
taxes. Copies can be obtained from 
the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. and from all Com- 
merce Department field offices. 


MacHINE Power MEANS PLENTY— 

The Mercer Howard Company, 6 
East 53rd St., New York 22. Single 
copies free. A booklet illustrating 
how much better off this generation 
is as a result of more machine power 
and better industrial techniques. 
Thus the key to prosperity is pro- 
ductivity, with today’s workers en- 
joying shorter working hours and 
higher incomes. 


12 Steps to More Votes—A newly 

published booklet which tells how 
to do something about the 50 per 
cent who let the other fellow do their 
voting. Slanted to the business and 
professional person. Write U‘S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H. 
Street, Washington 6, D.C. 


Usinc AptTituDE TESTS IN SELECTING 

INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL—By Robert 
L. Peterson, MCS, Business Manage- 
ment Service, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. Single copies free. An 
actual case study describes the set- 
ting up of such tests in a personnel 
office, which succeeded in reducing 
the cost of training by more than $30 
a worker, and saved the company 
many thousands of dollars. 


GOVERNMENT OWNED INVENTIONS FOR 
FrEE Use—This list of patents is 
available from the Government and 
covers a wide range of products, 
processes and new uses for materials. 
104 pp. Price $1. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


Informative reports, 
pamphlets, circulars, etc., 
which may be of interest to 
you. Please write directly 


to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT does not 
have copies available. 











To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all 
inquiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. 
Clark St., Room 1538, Chicago 
3, Ill. 








EFFICIENCY TIPS 


197—Uarco, Inc. has a 50-page EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF BUSINESS FoRMS pre- 
senting helpful information about 14 
basic production forms—what the 
form is—why it is issued—where it 
originates—who uses it—how copies 
are distributed, and details of design. 
If you want to know about produc- 
tion forms, it’s in this book. 


v 


198—Horders, Inc. will send you its 
Wortp-Wiwe Forms Caracos, listing 
494 ready-to-use business forms for 
office, factory, traffic and warehouse. 


v 


199—Marsh Stencil Machine Com- 
pany, which also manufactures sten- 
cil marking equipment, will send you 
sample stencil and shippers’ hand- 
book on request. 


v 


200—Parsons Paper Company—Ways 
to use ledger papers and index cards 
more efficiently for bookkeeping, ac- 
counting and other record keeping 
purposes are covered in a new book- 
let. A table classifies four major 
grades of cotton fiber papers by 
usage, length of service and dura- 
bility. 
Vv 

201—Scripto, Inc—An_ informative 
folder regarding mechanical pencils 
shows the amount of time and work 
that can be saved through elimina- 
tion of old-fashioned sharpening of 


pencils. 
Vv 


202—Metal Office Furniture Com- 
pany’s booklet on office planning, 
Tooting Up Your OFFICE, presents 
new ideas for modernization of 
offices with Steelcase furniture and 
the use of interchangeable parts for 
flexibility. 
Vv 


203—American Lithofold Corpora- 
tion will send its new illustrated 
brochure, Time AND Motion Stupy, 
containing examples of how to save 
important time, money and work 
with planned business forms. 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


1001 Ways To Improve Your Con- 
VERSATION AND SPEECHES. By Her- 
bert V. Prochnow. Price $3.95. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 


+ An invaluable aid to anyone who 
aspires to become a versatile con- 
versationalist as well as a competent 
speaker. Here are tools and tech- 
niques that offer unlimited possibil- 
ities for study and self-improvement 
... thousands of apt phrases, figures 
of speech and quotations to trans- 
form commonplace talk into lively, 
forceful conversation. The author 
provides helpful instructions on how 
to develop your day-to-day speak- 
ing ability and build a vocabulary, 
points out common errors, and illus- 
trates numerous ways to add vitality 
to what you want to say. In the 
book are choice selections from great 
thinkers and writers of history; jests 
and anecdotes for every occasion; 
inspirational stories to provide new 
ideas and fresh points of view, and a 
detailed list of suggestions for a life- 
time of reading for self-development. 


DESIGN AND CONTROL OF BUSINESS 
Forms. By Frank M. Knox. Price 
$6.50. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 327 W. 41st St., New York 
18, N.Y. 


+ Presenting a new perspective on 
business forms as an effective tool of 
management, this book focuses the 
attention of cost-conscious execu- 
tives and administrators on the im- 
portance of forms as a primary con- 
trolling factor in paperwork and 
clerical expenses. 

Detailed coverage of forms design 
includes special reference to factors 
relating to clerical efficiency in the 
filling out and subsequent use of 
forms. Technical operations involved 
in designing, specifying and purchas- 
ing forms are all treated so as to 
provide practical guidance for de- 
signers, commercial printing plants 
and their salesmen. 


Books reviewed or men- 
tioned in these columns are 
not available from CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 


MENT unless so indicated. 
Please order from your 
book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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MEETING of the planning committee of the N.A.C.M. Public 
Utility Group in Detroit, Mich. 

Seated (l. to r.): F. J. Flom, The Detroit Edison Company; 
T. J. Peterson, chairman, Public Utility Group, N.A.C.M., De- 
troit Edison Co.; H. J. Offer, R. E. Bachus, chairman, planning 
committee, N.A.C.M., Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co.; H. S. 
Hahn, Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

Standing: J]. G. Waddick, Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Co.; 
0. J. Vosbrink, Union Electric Co. of Missouri; E. H. Davies, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.; C. W. Kroener, Southern 





Indiana Gas and Electric Co.; J. F. Maguire, East district repre- 
sentative, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; M. E. Edell, vice chair- 
man, planning committee, N.A.C.M., Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc.; E. R. Johnston, vice chairman, planning 
committee, N.A.C.M., West Penn Power Co.; L. J. Hamilton, 
Consumers Power Co.; C. L. Sullivan, central district repre- 
sentative, Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Co.; N. W. Scharf, To- 
ledo Edison Co.; J. J]. Jamieson, Detroit Edison Co.; J. Gibson, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.; E. C. Paxton, Dallas Power and 
Light Co., and D. Robertson, The Detroit Edison Co. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 


“The views set forth by these credit 
executives in the debate on ‘Should 
Salesmen Collect’ (March issue) should 
enable management to appraise their 
own procedure. I am happy to see this 
interesting and constructive editorial 
policy .. . you are to be congratulated 
on the improved format and content.” 

Raymonp HovucH 
Dixon & Company 
Denver, Colo. 


INTEREST INCREASED 


“My compliments on your new edi- 
torial policy .. . the magazine has been 
immeasurably improved and the reader 
interest substantially increased.” 

ORVILLE B. TEARNEY 

Manager of Credits & 

Corporate Insurance 

Inland Steel Company, Chicago, III. 


MAGAZINE “A HONEY” 


“I think the new CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT is a honey. If this is a 
sample of what is yet to come, I don’t 
see how you can miss.” 

A. G. KELLER 

Assistant Vice President 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INTEREST TO FINANCE 


“You are to be complimented on the 
new format of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. The set-up and presenta- 
tion of the articles are both excellent 
and informative. The ensuing issues, I 
know, will prove of much interest to the 





finance industry, and I, particularly, will 
look forward to reading them.” 
HERBERT R. SILVERMAN 
Vice President 
James Talcott, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


FINE IMPROVEMENTS 


“My congratulations on the very fine 
improvements in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. I am sure others share my 
reactions in this regard as I have heard 
many favorable comments regarding the 
changes.” 

J. A. WALKER 
General Credit Manager 
Standard Oil Co. of California 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SUPERLATIVE JOB 


“You are doing a superlative job in 
revitalizing CREDIT AND FINANCIAL Man- 
AGEMENT. Congratulations! While you 
are considering new features or depart- 
ments, I suggest a ‘Collection Letter of 
the Month’ department.” 

Stan M. BUTLER 

Credit Manager 
Schenectady Union-Star 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


“Congratulations on a really outstand- 
ing job! I certainly enjoy (the new) 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. Will be looking 
forward to every issue.” 

WALTER J. GIELEN 
General Credit Manager 
Hilton Hotels 

Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY ISSUE BETTER 


“Every issue of C. & F. M. is better. 
My compliments on your March issue, 
particularly the debate-in-print on 
‘Should Salesmen Collect Accounts?’ I 
especially like the ‘old home’ picture- 
stories in the advertisements of the 
Home Insurance Company, and the 
Washington page. This entire issue is 
filled with informative material, pre- 
sented in attractive layout.” 

Pau. S. GAvIN 

Supervisor of Credits & Collections 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


Whife Rock 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


Waterman Waterbury Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., announced the 
election of BEN O. ScHwarz as ex- 
ecutive vice president and treasurer. 
Mr. Schwarz has been treasurer, in- 
cluding responsibility for the credit 
department. He is past president of 
the Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men and has served on various com- 
mittees of the N.A.C.M. 


Forrest S. Dayton, credit man- 
ager, Bates Fabrics, Inc., New York 
City, has been advanced to assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Dayton joined Bates 
in 1946, previously being with M. 
Lowenstein & Sons. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Downtown Textile Credit 
Group. 


Epwarp K. ELLSworts, secretary, 
Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, 
Mich., has been appointed to the 
company’s board, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of C. C. Carlton. 


JEROME F. Lane, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Pepsodent 
Company, Chicago, is now associated 
with the real estate, management and 
financing firm of L. J. Sheridan & 
Company, Chicago, as secretary and 
controller. 


Three members of the executive 
staff of Pittsburgh Forgings Com- 
pany, Coraopolis, Pa., have been ad- 
vanced to new duties. Watter H. 


ie : : ae 


PROMOTED to assistant vice president of 
the Michigan Mutual Liability Company, 
of Detroit, in charge of the credit and 
collection department, is Edward C. Foote 
(right), shown with H. J. Lowry, vice 
president of the company and a N.A.C.M. 
director. Mr. Foote, who attended Wayne 
University, bas been with Michigan Mu- 
tual since his return from Army service, 
had been auditor of disbursements. 


STOCKING, assistant to the president, 
is now vice president. JoHN C. BANE, 
Jr., secretary of the corporation, 
while continuing in that post has 
been made a vice president. Epwarp 
H. Eaton, controller, adds the title of 
assistant treasurer. 


Peter H. Laver, chief accountant, 
has been named to the newly created 
position of controller at Armour 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. He will head 
the activities of accounting, purchas- 
ing, property and shipping and re- 
ceiving departments. 


y 


ae 


THOMAS H. McKITTRICK (right), senior vice president of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, has assumed supervision of the bank’s business relationships in Canada, 
in recognition of the increasing importance of U.S.-Canada trade and financial ties. 
NICHOLAS J]. MURPHY (left), vice president, will be associated with Mr. McKittrick 
and several assistants on the Chase Canadian Division staff. Mr. Murphy, chairman of 
the N.A.C.M. Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, will preside May 14th at the interna- 
tional trade luncheon in the Shamrock hotel, Houston, Texas, at the Credit Congress 


and Convention of the association. 
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SamMvuEL A. Dawson, elected secre- 
tary to the advisory loan committee 
of Meinhard, Greeff & Company, Inc., 
New York City, is past president of 
the New York Institute of Credit. 
He has been in the credit department 
of the factoring firm seven years. 


G. R. Grirrin has been elected 
president of The Exchange National 
Bank of Tampa, Fla. Mr. Griffin has 
been an active leader in credit and 
financial circles and is a member of 
the Robert Morris Associates. 


C. J. SwALEN has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of Pako Corpora- f 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Swalen Ff 
has served as credit manager, and is [7 
past president of the Minneapolis [7 
Association of Credit Men. i 


Eureka Williams Corp., Blooming- FF 
ton, Ill., has appointed DeExtTrer W. 
HAvEN treasurer. For the last three 
years Mr. Haven has served as treas- 
urer of Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


JoHn P. Knutson, assistant vice [ 
president and manager credit de- § 
partment, was. elected vice president F 
at the meeting of the board of Mid- FF 
land National Bank, Minneapolis, [ 
Minn. Mr. Knutson has been with F 
the bank since 1930, took a leave of 
absence in 1942 to serve in World 
War II as captain in the transporta- 
tion corps. He is an active member 
of the Robert Morris Associates and [7 
the Minneapolis and National asso- 
ciations of credit men. 


Marcet Marx, assistant purchasing 7 
manager, has been advanced to 
credit manager of the Wigman Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa. Miss Anni f 
KalsEr, former credit manager, has F 
taken over other duties, but will con- f} 
tinue as a member of the board of F 
directors of the Sioux City Associa- FJ 
tion of Credit Men. : 


Wa ter H. Biscuorr has been ad- F 
vanced to vice president at the Old F 
National Bank, Evansville, Ind. Mr: 
Bischoff is past president of the 
Evansville Association of Credit 
Men. 


JosepH H. Kocun, assistant vice 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., has bee? 
made manager of the credit depart- 
ment. 
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J. A. NICKERSON F. J. HARTMAN 


Executive appointments an- 
nounced by The Gabriel Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, include Frep J. 
HARTMAN as assistant controller, and 
NorMAN HAMLIN, credit manager. 
Mr. Hartman has been at Gabriel 
nine years, most recently as chief 
accountant. He attended Cleveland 
College of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and formerly was an associate 
director of the Cleveland chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 

For the last four years Mr. Hamlin 
has been credit and sales service 
manager for the Ward Products Di- 
vision of Gabriel. His new respon- 
sibilities include the Gabriel, Work- 
shop Assotiates, International Metal 
Hose and Ward divisions. An alum- 
nus of Syracuse University, Mr. 
Hamlin is an active member of the 
Cleveland chapter of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and is a 
member of the western credit com- 
mittee of the Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association. 


At the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo., A. A. 
GrossE, who has been assistant 
treasurer, was elected to the addi- 
tional office of secretary, formerly 
held by JosepH H. Bascom, now ex- 
ecutive vice president and treasurer. 
Mr. Grosse’s connection with the or- 
ganization dates back to 1925. 


Trailmobile, Inc., announces the 
promotion of JAMES A. NICKERSON, 
assistant controller and credit man- 
ager, to vice president in charge ‘of 
credits. Mr. Nickerson, who became 
associated with Trailmobile in 1945 
as general credit manager, was 
named assistant controller in 1949. 
Previously, he was with Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons, Inc. for 17 years. 
He is past president and a member of 
the advisory board of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men. 


Victor P. SCHUMACHER, vice presi- 
dent and senior loan officer, Texas 
Bank & Trust Company, Dallas, 
Texas, has been elected secretary to 
the board of directors. 





A. A. GROSSE 


N. HAMLIN 


David A. Robinson has_ been 
elected treasurer of the Lexington 
Corporation of Boston and New 
York, President M. S. Lurio an- 
nounced. Mr. Robinson, who has 
been credit manager, will make his 
headquarters in the Boston office. 
He previously was associated with 
the Cambridge Rubber Company, 
Cambridge, Mass.; The Texas Com- 
pany, and Clark-Babbitt Industries, 
Inc., both of Boston. Lexington Cor- 
poration is a commercial finance 
company and has specialized in fi- 
nancing heating oil distributors from 
Maine to Maryland. In recent years 


the company has gone into other 
fields. 


C. W. Lynne is cashier of the 


Farmers and Merchants State Bank 
of Clarkfield, Minn. 


J. H. FeTHerRSTON has resigned as 
assistant vice president of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Co., New York, to 
join Rinehart & Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers, as treasurer and director. 


CLayToN JONES is now president 
of the Lake Crystal (Minn.) Na- 
tional Bank, and Ira J. Addleman 
is cashier, Mr. Jones’ former posi- 
tion. 


Directors of Cribben & Sexton Co., 
Chicago, have relieved WENDELL C. 
Davis, president and treasurer, of the 
latter responsibility with the ap- 
pointment of Smpney R. Hitt, who 
also will continue as controller. Mr. 
Davis requested the move in order 
to devote his full time to administra- 
tive affairs. 


Ratpph M. Whitson has_ been 
promoted to president of the Secur- 
ity Savings Bank, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, and William A. Lane is the 
new cashier, the position vacated by 
Mr. Wilson’s advancement. Mr. Lane 
was assistant cashier. 


R. M. Lockwoop is the new presi- 
dent of the Montana National Bank 
of Havre, succeeding George H. 
Leick, who has retired. 


Epwarp F. McGiney, vice presi- 





PAUL R. GROSS 


D. A. ROBINSON 


dent, Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and a former 
Philadelphian, is the new president 
of Liberty Bank of Buffalo, succeed- 
ing GeorcE G. KLEINDINST, named 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. 


Dr. JosEPpH Scuuttz has been 
elected president and treasurer of 
Lady Esther, Ltd., succeeding the 
late Alfred Busiel. Dr. Schultz was 
general manager. 


Two promotions in the treasury 
department of the United States 
Steel Company were announced. 
Paut R. Gross, assistant credit man- 
ager, was advanced to credit man- 
ager of the western area with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Gross, with 
U. S. Steel since 1948, was formerly 
regional credit manager for the War 
Assets Administration, and prior to 
that was connected with the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, and the General 
Electric Credit Corporation. WALTER 
E. HuttGRrEN, an analyst in the com- 
pany’s credit department, was named 
cashier of the Chicago office. He has 
been at U. S. Steel since 1945, after 
nearly five years in the Army Air 
Corps in which he attained the rank 
of captain. 





















Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 


An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 
...save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. ..standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, [ixeii—_= 


clubs, schools, churches, re 
a) 


 ¢ institutions | 


or wherever 
1 
Write for Catalog No. 130 
VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 
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there is a wraps 
problem. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Modernizing for Office Efficiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


For Posting Multiple Records 


TRIposter, fast, hand posting book- 
keeping machine designed for multi- 
ple record postings, is manufactured 
by VISIrecord, Inc., Copiague, L.L, 
N.Y. As many as seven coordinated 
records may be posted simultane- 
ously, thus eliminating duplication of 
work; for example, journal, duplicate 
journal, ledger, customers receipt 
statement, home office copy, sales ac- 
counting copy. The carbon contained 
in the machine eliminates messy 
handling, and there is no possibility 
of transcription errors, as all copies 
are done in one writing. Transactions 
are controlled by individual journal 
entry, and no entry or alteration is 
possible without appearing on the 
journal. This provides daily control 
over cash merchandise distribution 
and general ledger entries. The ma- 
chine can be used in any place or 


department where entries are made 
on several records, and anyone who 
can write can operate the TRIposter 
without mechanical time-consuming 
interruptions. It is constructed of 
sand-cast aluminum and _ stainless 
steel for durability. 


Eye-Saving Line Attachment 


An announcement has been made 
by the Rite-Line Corporation, 1025 
15th street N.W., Washington, D.C., 
that the company has added a new 
line-magnifier attachment for use 
with its Rite-Line Copyholder. This 
enables the typist to read from much 
smaller type, or from documents 
which are not readily legible to the 
normal eye. The device also makes 
regular type appear larger. The 
Copyholder, a support for the sten- 


ographer’s notebook, can also be pro- 
vided with a snap-on eye guide ex- 
tension for copying from wider 
sheets. The Copyholder is fully auto- 
matic, portable and adjustable to 
typewriter spacing. 


Inclined Tub File with Gliders 


A steel tub file with an inclined 
base holds cards in place by means of 
interlocking tongued gliders which 
can be adjusted to desired positions. 
The file, manufactured by the Step- 
O-Flex Company, 616 S. Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, accommodates 16,- 
000 to 18,000 cards in six rows and 
the gliders hold cards in a vertical 
plane, imparting a block-by-block 
step-up arrangement. Dividers made 
of pressboard are provided with 
transparent tops to take two-line 
heading inserts. The file is of sturdy 
steel construction with a gray wrinkle 
finish. The rolled edge at front and 
back of each section provides a firm 
grip for easy insertion and removal 
of any unit, even when fully loaded. 
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Clear Copy Hand Duplication 


This hand-stamp stencil duplicator, 
manufactured by The Multistamp 
Co., Norfolk, Va., is easy to use, just 
like a rocker-type blotter, and re- 
quires no experience to operate. The 
clerk types, writes or traces on the 
stencil, snaps it on the duplicator, 
and prints up to 1,000 clear copies of 
office forms and memoranda, post- 
cards, index cards, file folder head- 
ings, letters, bulletins. The device 
may be used even for printing in 
bound books or files. Ink is self-fed 
from within the duplicator with a 
uniform flow throughout the printing 
surface, assuring sharp reproduction. 
Stencils can be filed for reuse. The 
duplicators range in size from the 
small rubber-stamp size for repro- 
ducing signatures and other small 


work, to full page size. They contain 
no moving parts, are of non-corro- 
sive metal. The ink pads are replace- 
able. Each outfit comes complete with 
accessories in a handy carrying case. 


Rolling Files for Quick Access 


A modern and economical way to 
house active records in a horizontal 
steel filing unit is provided by Rol- 
Dex, a tested, well-engineered prod- 
uct of the Rol-Dex Division of Wat- 
son Manufacturing Company, Inc, 
63 Taylor street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Cross files may have one or two 
levels of removable rolling trays. The 
records roll to the seated clerk on 
lifetime sealed ball bearings. The 
clerk has access to all records at all 
times at desk level, without moving 


(Concluded on opposite page) 
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Rolling Files for Quick Access > 
(Concluded from opposite page) 


from her chair, thus eliminating 
walking and stooping and increasing 
efficiency, with a reduction in fa- 
tigue. Flexible units can be used by 
as many or as few as the work load 
demands. Users can transfer their 
present records to Rol-Dex and 
there are no new forms to buy. Units 
are custom built for both large and 
small quantities of records, and since 
no motor is needed, the operation is 
silent at all times. The manufacturer 
will be glad to send new catalog on 
request. 


Super-Quiet Adding Machine 

A “super-quiet” custom adding 
machine, said to cut operating noise 
in half and reduce machine noises up 
to 54 per cent, has been announced 
by the Victor Adding Machine Com- 
pany, 3900 N. Rockwell Street, Chi- 





cago 18. Noise reduction is accom- 
plished by “floating” the entire inner 
mechanism of the machine so that it 
does not come in contact with the 
sound-reducing case. Working parts 
of the machine thus are isolated from 
the case and the latter cannot act as 
a sounding board to amplify operat- 
ing noises. Quieter machines mean 
greater office efficiency, less operator 
fatigue, and better work with fewer 
errors. The 10-key machine is built 
for calculating work where percent- 
ages are involved and for figuring 
operating statements. 


Compact Safe for Home, Office > 

A newly redesigned and styled 
small home and office safe—The 
Guardian—is now being produced by 
Diebold, Inc. of Canton, Ohio. Be- 
cause of its compactness, 2834” high, 
1745” wides and 1934” deep, it offers 
a satisfactory place to store bonds, 
securities, other valuable papers and 
property at home, and is equally 
adaptable for the small business or 
office. The chrome-gray finish blends 
into any surrounding color scheme. 
Standard equipment includes the 





Diebold Key Changing Combination 
Lock which permits the owner to 
reset the lock to any desired combi- 
nation, also interior equipment of 
one locker, one box drawer, two 
open pigeon holes and one remov- 
able shelf. The safe has been thor- 
oughly tested for fire, impact, explo- 
sion and burglary, and bears the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories label. 








TAXING RIGHT TO WORK 


A tax by any other name will 
smell as sour, the superior court 
stated in effect when it ruled out 
a city ordinance of Bellingham, 
Wash., that would have made 
wage earners pay $1 a year for 
the right to work there, as well 
as a license tax of 0.1 per cent 
of their wages. 

A disguised income tax in 
violation of state law and an in- 
fringement of man’s basic rights 
to work for a living, Judge Henry 
Clay Agnew held. 








Safety for Storing Records 

In the handling of inactive records, 
storage filing is approximately 95 
per cent safety and only 5 per cent 
reference. Safety against dust, dirt, 
mildew, spillage and loss becomes a 
big point. Bankers Box Company, 
720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
feels that in its Liberty Boxes it 
offers both safety and economy. They 
are delivered flat, convenient for 
storage until ready to use. One-piece 
construction means they can be set 
up quickly by anyone; since the top 
opens flat, they easily are filled. The 
labels are factory-applied, and the 
gummed titling strips are free, with 
space provided on the label for serial 
numbering of every box, to keep 
systematic record of all stored papers. 
A patent device closes or opens the 
box in a second. The boxes are avail- 
able in 25 standard stock sizes, and 
the manufacturers will be glad to 
provide data on price and size. 
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Office Equipment Makers Ready 
For Defense Production: Oelman 

Makers of office equipment are in 
an especially advantageous position 
to meet their dual responsibility to 
produce the close tolerance goods 
required for the military and at the 
same time maintain normal produc- 
tion of their non-defense items, says 
Robert S. Oelman, executive vice 
president of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. 

In his first statement as president 
of the Office Equipment Manufac- 
turers Institute, succeeding Ray. R. 
Eppert, executive vice president of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Mr. Oelman declared that 
efficient operation of commerce and 
industry and manpower conserva- 
tion in this emergency defense 
period demand “proper office and 
record-keeping tools in the form of 
bookkeeping, adding and calculating 
machines, cash_ registers, filing 
equipment and similar articles used 
in all types of business.” 

The precision nature of normal 
manufacturing processes of office 
equipment has fitted these com- 
panies for the job of making military 
materiel for America and our allied 
countries, he added. 
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CENTRAL OFFICES of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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In March, 1950, this report showed the — atty 
customer falling behind in some pay- 
ments, although he was paying most 
creditors promptly. Too slow 


By June, 1951, his paying record had 
become greatly impaired — a warning 
signal to the alert Credit Executive. 


The March, 1952, report speaks 
for itself. Creditors not fore- 
warned were holding the bag. 





HERE is no better way to keep posted on your customers’ changing 
paying habits—for better or worse—than through the consistent and 
regular use of Credit Interchange Reports. Nor is there a more eco- 
nomical method. 


Credit Interchange is a non-profit organization, owned and operated 
by Credit Executives themselves ... With offices located at strategic 
points throughout the country, its reports combine (in easily analyzed 
form) the facts about the paying habits of customers—in every line of 
business. A single inquiry brings you the information you need. 






**For Service 


Ask the Bureau serving your area for details...If you prefer, write 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Highlighting Activities National, Regional, Local 








Meaty Program Flavors Final Planning 
For Convention in Houston May 11-15 


ONTHS of intensive activity by 
the members of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men 

have brought to completion all but 
the final touches of arrangements for 
entertaining the 2,000 delegates ex- 
pected at the 56th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men, May 11 through 15. 

Paul A. DuChesne, credit manager 
of the Houston Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, as president of the Houston as- 
sociation, and O. W. Harigel, assist- 
ant vice president of the Houston 
National Bank, as chairman of the 
convention executive committee, to- 
gether with R. C. Weatherly, secre- 
tary of the host association, have 
made ready bright “welcome” ban- 
ners to hang in front of the Rice and 
Shamrock hotels, which will serve as 
co-headquarters for what is shaping 
up to be a record breaking Credit 
Congress. 

An unusually interesting program 
has been arranged for the main con- 
vention sessions which will be held 
in the Crystal Ballroom in the Rice 
hotel starting Monday morning, 


May 12. 

After preliminary greetings by 
Houston and Texas officials and the 
presentation of the gavel to National 





FRANK M. TOTTON 


President Lorne D. Duncan, the 
delegates will hear an address by 
Frank M. Totton, vice president of 
The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York. While Mr. Totton has 
been called the “Humorist of the 
Business World,” his address on “The 
Days Ahead” will give the delegates 
many important facts to incorporate 
into judging prospects for the forth- 
coming months. 

Mr. Totton will be followed on 





DR. U. G. DUBACH 





J. CAMERON THOMSON 
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Monday morning by Executive Vice 
President Henry H. Heimann, who 
will deliver the convention keynote 
address. The convention addresses 
by the executive head of the nation- 
wide organization of credit manage- 
ment of manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and banking institutions, are widely 
quoted in the leading newspapers of 
the country. Mr. Heimann’s subject 
will be “After Preparedness— 
What?” 

On Monday afternoon the conven- 
tion will be addressed by Dr. U. G. 
Dubach, professor of political science, 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Ore. Dr. Dubach, who has chosen 
the subject “Wake Up, America,” has 
won considerable renown in the 
Pacific Northwest, as a_ political 
science analyst. He will be followed 
by J. Cameron Thomson, president, 
Northwest Bancorporation of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and vice chairman of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. Mr. Thomson will tell 
of the plans of his organization to 
continue the fight for fulfillment of 
its program for economies in Gov- 
ernment operations. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. 
Samuel N. Stevens, president of 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, will 

(Continued on page 40) 
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OFFICERS of the Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers Association, Inc.: (I. to r.) 
E. C. Paxton, Dailas Power & Light Company, first vice president; Steve ]. Barrett, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, president; C. G. McKellar, Medaris Company, 
second vice president ; Frank C. Carter, ]r., First National Bank in Dallas, treasurer. 





Financial Statement Forms Approved 





By IRWIN STUMBORG 


Treasurer, Baldwin Piano Company 


Chairman, Publications Committee 


WO NEW financial statement 

forms, designed to cover the 
needs of those dealing with smaller 
retailers or serv- 
ice agencies, have 
been approved 
by the National 
Publications 
Committee of the 
National Asso- 
ciation of Credit 
Men after more 
than two years of 
study and con- 
sultation with 





IRWIN STUMBORG 
credit executives. 

For several years the association 
had featured form 5-W to cover this 
field, but a number of communica- 
tions from the users of N.A.C.M. 
financial statement forms indicated 
this statement was not just what was 
needed. 


Through the cooperation of Charles 
E. Fernald, past president, the com- 
mittee obtained the services of F. 
Willard Heintzelman, who has spe- 
cialized in business office forms, 
especially those affecting the credit 
department. Mr. Heintzelman first 
drew up a form which was named 
No. 10 to identify it as a special 
“small business form.” 


This No. 10 form was so designed 
that the one-man store, or service 
agency, that used an accounting 
system could easily fill it out to give 
a complete picture of his business 


operations. This form presents a 
balance sheet, an operating state- 
ment, insurance coverage and other 
essential information appearing in 
the two important “Cs” of credit, 
“capital” and “capacity.” 

When the committee had com- 
pleted its study of a revised form for 
small business—the new No. 10—it 
was decided to take up a further 
revision of the 5-W statement form 
to give additional information and 
be used to cover both small and 
medium-sized customers. Mr. Heint- 
zelman again cooperated with us 
in revising the 5-W. The result was 


a new No. 5-A form, which is now 
ready for distribution. 

This form shows cash on hand and 
cash in the bank, total accounts re- 
ceivable, and amount 60 days past 
due as well as the amount sold or 
pledged. The inventory item also is 
illuminated by showing the amount 
of stock pledged. 

Correspondence with credit execu- 
tives brought the information that 
various tax items now must be 
checked carefully in any credit 
analysis. So the new form carries, 
on the liability side, accrual items for 
income taxes and other levies includ- 
ing sales taxes. To put the customer 
on record as to his situation on taxes, 
one section of this form asks “amount 
of delinquent taxes: sales tax, in- 
come tax, property tax, other tax.” 

The trend towards using audit re- 
ports to back up financial statement 
figures also is recognized in this 
form, with the question: “date of last 
audit, name of auditor, auditor’s ad- 
dress, may we contact auditor.” 

While these new forms have been 
available only a few weeks, it is evi- 
dent that they will prove especially 
popular. 

It should be stated in this con- 
nection that the Publications Depart- 
ment of our association now offers 
financial statement forms to cover 
every type of business from the small 
retailer up to the large account run- 
ning into many hundreds of dollars 
a month. A book of samples show- 
ing all these forms will be sent on 
application to the Publications De- 
partment, National Association of 
Credit Men, 229 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 3, N.Y. 











Credit Research Foundation Is Indorsed 
For Contributions to Credit Management 


The Credit Research Foundation’s many contributions to the credit pro- 
fession and management were underscored by the Pacific Southwest Credit 
Conference, San Francisco, in indorsing the Foundation in the following 
resolution: 

Wuereas the benefits of research are recognized by all professions and In- 
dustries, and 

Whereas the problems of the credit grantor reach so many fields of endeavor 
and constantly are increased through the complex business problems brought 
about through Government regulations, and 

Wuereas the recognition of these facts resulted in the establishment of the 
Credit Research Foundation, Inc., and 

Whereas those within the National Association of Credit Men charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the problems of research have during the 
past three years presented to the credit fraternity many of the results of their 
labors which have been recognized as worthwhile contributions, now there- 
fore 

BE IT RESOLVED that those here assembled in the Pacific Southwest Credit 
Conference do wholeheartedly indorse the Credit Research Foundation and 
urge the continued and increased support of the membership. 
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Roster of Convention Nominations Committee | 








Chairman: A. J. Sutherland, Security Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego 12, Calif. 


PRESIDENTS’ CHOICES 

District 

1—Harry A. Leith, Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 
ALTERNATE—Chester C. Gray, Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 

2—A. J. Smith, Treas., J. P. Stevens Co., Inc., N.Y.C. 
ALTERNATE—Allen L. Wehrheim, Michaels Stern & Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

3—Henry J. Yost, Yost Produce Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ALTERNATE—Walton W. Loevy, American Credit Indem- 
nity Co., Baltimore, Md. 

4—A. E. Slack, I. W. Phillips & Co., Tampa, Fla. 
ALTERNATE—J. W. Fitspatrick, O’Neal Steel Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

5—John C. Hoffman, Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

ALTERNATE—Leo W. Shumaker, Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

6—D. A. Grant, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Chicago, Il. 
ALTERNATE—Vern Ames, Kimberly Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wisc. 

7—F. J. Bitterman, Eberhard Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
ALTERNATE—Elwood Lobaugh, Standard Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 

8—O. E. Dede, Krey Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALTERNATE—Miss Oma M. Koch, Britt Publishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

9—H. J. Ahrendt, L. C. Lippert Co., Sioux Falls, S.D. 
ALTERNATE—Irl D. Clark, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

10—W. E. Tracy, Houston Paper Co., Houston, Texas 
ALTERNATE—Tyler T. Harrison, Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

1l—L. W. Mansell, Strevell-Paterson Hdwe. Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
ALTERNATE—Newman L. Sheets, Colorado Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

12—J. A. Walker, Standard Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
ALTERNATE—L. R. Folda, W. J. Bailey Co., San Diego, 
Calif. 

13—Edwin G. Hallwyler, U. S. National Bank, Portland, Ore. 
ALTERNATE—Gordon C. Holden, Zellerbach Paper Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


The following past presidents: 


COUNCILLORS’ CHOICES 


District 


1—Fred Robinson, CPA, (Past President) Bridgeport, Conn. 
ALTERNATE—Edward D. McKee, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 

2—Curtice G. Beardsley, Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
ALTERNATE—F. Clifford Heath, Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, 
N.Y. 


3—S. F. Norman, Texas Company, Norfolk, Va. 
ALTERNATE—John M. Castell, Barber & Ross Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

4—G. M. Clements, J. M. Tull Metal Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
ALTERNATE—None named. 


5—Paul Ewers, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

ALTERNATE—Charles W. Kroemer, Southern Indiana Gas 
& Elec. Co., Evansville, Ind. 

6—Elmer Kroening, Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
ALTERNATE—None named. 

7—T. Douglas Oxford, General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
ALTERNATE—W. N. Lawson, Medusa Portland Cement Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

8—Bert Richard, Fred Dold & Sons, Wichita, Kansas 
ALTERNATE—P. S. Kernion, Meyer Bros. Drug Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

9—C. N. Boyd, Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
ALTERNATE—C. C. Rickhoff, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa 

10—W. H. Arnold, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex. 
ALTERNATE—Tyler T. Harrison, Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

11—L. W. Mallory, Standard Oil Co., El Paso, Texas 
Harold Womack, Zork Hardware Co., El Paso, Texas 

12—C. E. Gruhler, Bank of America, Oakland, Calif. 
ALTERNATE—Richard M. Shaffstall, Union Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

13—W. E. Pettibone, Colyear Motor Sales Co., Seattle, Wash. 
ALTERNATE—Paul F. Benton, Station KMO, Tacoma. 


C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal Springs Bleachery, Inc., Chicka- 


mauga, Ga. 


& Charles E. Fernald, Fernald & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. a 
Charles B. Rairdon, 3772 Beechway Blvd., Toledo 9, Ohio 
E. L. Blaine, Jr., Peoples National Bank of Washington, 


Seattle, Wash. 











Cleveland Panel’s Speakers 
Discuss “Things to Come” 

With Kenneth S. Thompson, now 
president of the Sterling Engine 
Company of Buffalo, N.Y., as mod- 
erator, “Things to Come” were 
prognosticated at a meeting of mem- 
bers of the Cleveland association, as 
guests of the Central National Bank. 

The panel speakers and topics: 

Dave Hotchkiss, assistant treas- 
urer, The Petrequin Paper Com- 
pany, on the paper industry; Heinz 
Schneider, vice president, Union 
Bank of Commerce, foreign trade; 


Ted Gausby, secretary, The Warner 
& Swasey Company, machine tools; 
Harry L. Reynolds, assistant treas- 
urer, The Thew Shovel Company, 
construction equipment; Bernie 
Loftus, credit manager, Cleveland 
Builders Supply Company, building 
materials; Harry J. Ehlert, credit 
manager, Willard Storage Battery 
Company, automobile equipment 
supply; Line Bradley, credit and 
office manager, The Arnold Whole- 
sale Corporation, radio and electrical 
supply; and Owen J. Carlton, vice 
president, Central National Bank. 


Death of Victor D. Stuart 
Ends Long Credit Service 

Victor D. Stuart, N.A.C.M. direc- 
tor 1941-43, died at his home in 
Lafayette, Calif., after a lifetime of 
service to the credit profession. 

Mr. Stuart, who retired from the 
credit management of the Tribune 
Publishing Company of Oakland in 
1946 after 40 years with the company, 
had been an organizer and charter 
member of the Wholesalers Credit 
Association of Oakland. He was its 
second president, in 1928, and there- 
after was councillor through 1946. 
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Graduate Schools Interest High 


FULL quota of enrollment will 

greet the faculty members at 

the opening of the first session 
of the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management at Stanford 
University, in California, on July 6th, 
the flood of requests for information 
indicates. The paid registrations at 
this writing have exceeded all ex- 
pectations. 

The Associations in the Western 
Division are enthusiastically back- 
ing the school by encouraging their 
members to send one or more execu- 
tives from their organization to 


Stanford. 


Outstanding Faculty for Stanford 

An exceptional faculty has been 
selected to provide instructional 
guidance. J. Allen Walker, general 
credit manager of the Standard Oil 





J. A. WALKER M. J. JUCIUS 





F. S. MORTON 


T. G. SPATES 


Company of California and president 
of the American Petroleum Credit 
Association, will be in charge of 
“Problems in Credit Management.” 

Marsden S. Blois, vice-president 
of the Bank of America at San Fran- 
cisco and executive in charge of 
credits and commercial loans, will 





PREFERS NEW YORK AREA 
Crepir Manacer, 35. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in wholesale and retail credit, 
covering accounts throughout United 
States and Latin America. Well seasoned 
in credit department function, super- 
vision, corporate insurance and cus- 
tomer relations. References furnished on 
request. Prefer New York area but 
would consider relocating. Box 374 FM, 
Credit and Financial Management. 











Pacific Southwest Conference Indorses 
New N.A.C.M. School at Stanford ‘‘U”’ 


Following is the text of a resolution adopted by the Pacific Southwest Credit 
Conference, in San Francisco, indorsing the N.A.C.M.’s new Graduate School 
at Stanford University: 

WuerEas the National Association of Credit Men was originally conceived on 
the basis of credit education, legislation and fraud prevention, and 
Wuereas the need for education has consistently progressed through the funda- 
mental and advance stages through the promotional efforts of the National 
Association and its affiliates throughout the nation, and 

WHEREAS many colleges and universities throughout the country have recog. 
nized the fact that credit is a profession and established courses in their cur. 
riculum attesting such recognition, and 

Wuereas the National Association of Credit Men has recognized the need for 
further advanced education and has established the now highly successful 
= School of Credit and Financial Management on the Eastern Seaboard, 
an 

WuerEAs the urge of the Credit Fraternity of the eleven western states has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a Graduate School of Credit and Financial Man. 
agement at Stanford University to be held July 6th-19th, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that the delegates of the Pacific Southwest Credit Conference 
in meeting here assembled do unanimously approve and indorse said Graduate 


School. 








direct the work in “Problems in 
Financial Management.” 

Robert Greenleaf, of the personnel 
division of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company of New 
York, will be in charge of “Develop- 
ment of Executive Abilities.” He also 
serves on the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement at Dartmouth, Hanover, 
N.H. 

Dr. Michael J. Jucius, who is pro- 
fessor of business organization at 
Ohio State University and also a 
member of the School of Dartmouth, 
will be in charge of the work on 
“Management Policies and Func- 
tions” at Stanford. 

Each of these instructors is an ex- 
cellent teacher in addition to being 
well-seasoned in contacts with busi- 
ness. 

The advance registration for the 
School at Dartmouth is more than 
300 per cent ahead of a year ago. At 
the present rate of registration, the 
maximum enrollment of 200 will be 
reached well ahead of the opening on 
August 3rd. 


Dartmouth Faculty Appointments 


The faculty at Dartmouth is com- 
plete with the recent appointment 
of three members. 

Thomas G. Spates, professor of 
industrial relations at Yale Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to take 
charge of the senior seminar on 
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Management Policies. For 14 years 
Mr. Spates was with the General 
Foods Corporation, first as director 
of industrial relations, then vice 
president for personnel administra- 
tion. He created the “American Code 
of Personnel Administration.” 


Professor Spates in the ’20s was 
assistant treasurer of the New York 
and Queens Electric Light and Power 
Company and corporation controller 
of Richard Hellman, Inc., both of 
Long Island City. 


Dr. Jucius on Ohio State “U.” Faculty 


Dr. Michael J. Jucius, who is also 
to serve on the Stanford faculty, 
will assist T. H. Nelson with the 
course in “Management Policies and 
Functions.” 

Dr. Jucius who began as an in- 
structor in the school of business of 
the University of Kansas, joined the 
faculty of Ohio State University two 
years later as an instructor in busi- 
ness organization. 


Frederick S. Morton, appointed to 
handle two sections of the first year 
course in “Problems in Credit Man- 
agement” at Dartmouth, is associate 
professor of business and economics 
at Davidson College, North Carolina. 
Graduated with distinction from the 
Harvard Business School, he for two 
years was a member of the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard. 
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Two Big Research 
Projects Defined 


Credit Research Foundation has an 
important project underway on the 
analysis and evaluation of credit de- 
partment employees’ positions and 
responsibilities. The project is being 
accomplished by a leading manage- 
ment consultant firm which has had 
long experience in job evaluation and 
analysis. The study is being based on 
the finding following individual in- 
terviews with credit executives. The 
survey will cover the entire scope 
of credit department operations and 
functions from the top executive of 
the department to the credit clerk. 


Another study which will be 
launched shortly will delve into the 
area Of useful management reports 
for the credit executive and how 
these reports can be used by him to 
inform top management of credit 
department operations, policies and 
decisions. 


Recently the Foundation published 
astudy on Field Warehousing which 
has received favorable comment 
from many persons. This study 
brings together for the first time in 
any document the points of view of 
the banker, the user of field ware- 
housing, the supplier, and also ac- 
cents the position of the credit 
executive doing business with firms 
using. field warehousing. 


The Field Warehousing study is 
the second to be published under the 
Foundation’s new policy of spon- 
soring applied research in credit and 
financial management, rather than 
distributing research and informa- 
tive documents published or spon- 
sored by other organizations. In view 
of the facts that (1) it will take 
time to develop original research 
studies; and, (2) many favorable 
comments have been received re- 
garding the valuable service per- 
frmed by the distributing of in- 
frmative and thought-provoking 
articles, booklets and other materials 
in the broad field of business, the 
Foundation will continue to dissemi- 
nate in package form such material 
of interest to Foundation members. 
At the same time, the Foundation is 
going ahead with the policy, estab- 
lished by the trustees, of sponsoring 
or doing original research in the 
field of credit management. 


The first study published under 
this policy synthesized the views of 
leading credit executives regarding 
credit problems to be faced in 1952. 
The analysis of these problems re- 
sulted from the combined views of 
several hundred credit executives. 


Convention Social Events 





SUNDAY, MAY 11 
3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 


8:00 to 9:30 p.m. 


MONDAY, MAY 12 
8:00 a.m. 


12:15 to 2:00 p.m. 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m. 
6:00 to 8:30 p.m. 


6:00 to 8:45 p.m. 


6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MAY 13 
7:30 to 8:45 

8:30 a.m. 

12:00 to 1:15 

12:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 
8:00 a.m. 


12:00 to 2 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MAY 15 
2:00 p.m. 


Women’s Reception and Tea 
Sam Houston Room, Rice Hotel 
Special Entertainment 

Crystal Ballroom, Rice Hotel 


Cleveland Association Breakfast 

Aquatic Terrace, Shamrock Hotel 

Credit Women’s Business Luncheon 

South American Room, Rice Hotel 

Sightseeing Trip for Wives and Guests 

Card Party, Wives and Guests, Shamrock Hotel 
President’s Reception and Dinner 

Hunt and Jade Rooms, Rice Hotel 

Divisional Dinners: 

St. Louis, Reception Room, Rice Hotel 

New York, Shamrock Room, Shamrock Hotel 
Chicago, Grecian Room, Shamrock Hotel 

Ninth District, South American Room, Rice Hotel 
Philadelphia, Rice Hotel 

Ohio Valley, Terrace Green, Shamrock Hotel 
Western Division, Castillian Room, Shamrock 
Detroit, Reception, Ming Room, Shamrock Hotel 
President’s Reception and Ball 

Crystal Ballroom, Rice Hotel 


President’s Breakfast 

South American Room, Rice Hotel 

Textile Industry Breakfast 

Shamrock Room, Shamrock Hotel 

Industry Group Luncheons—See bulletin board 
Luncheon, Wives, Guests, Emerald Room, Shamrock 
Credit Research Foundation Luncheon 
(Trustees) Suite 1015, Rice Hotel 
Entertainment Program, Shamrock Hotel 


National Institute of Credit Breakfast 

South American Room, Rice Hotel 

Foreign Trade Reception and Luncheon 
Shamrock Room, Shamrock Hotel 

Credit Women’s Forum Luncheon 

Sakowitz Bros. Store 

National Membership Luncheon 

Hunt Room, Rice Hotel 

Royal Order of Zebras Luncheon 

Reception Room, Rice Hotel 

Graduate School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement Luncheon, Jade Room, Rice Hotel 
Credit Women’s Banquet 

Grecian Room, Shamrock Hotel 

Reception by New York Credit & Financial Man- 
agement Assn., Castillian Room, Shamrock Hotel 
Entertainment, Crystal Ballroom, Rice Hotel 


National Board of Directors 


Jade Room, Rice Hotel 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


(Concluded from page 35) 


——. 





discuss “Some Psychological Factors 
in Executive Development.” He will 
be followed by P. P. Butler, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Houston, who will highlight to dele- 
gates the economic future of the 
Lone Star State. 

On Thursday morning the dele- 
gates will listen to the inside story 
of the 17 months of imprisonment 
and despair which was the lot of 


Robert A. Vogeler, vice president 
and European representative of the 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation. Mr. Vogeler, 
who was arrested by Hungarian au- 
thorities, tried and convicted on 
trumped-up charge of “espionage, 
sabotage and conspiracy,” has chosen 
for his subject “Join the Fight on 
Communism—the Enemy of Free- 
dom.” After Mr. Vogeler’s address, 





COMING EVENTS ON ASSOCIATION CALENDARS 


Houston, TEXAS 

May 8, 9, 10 

National Conference of Secre- 
tary-Managers of Local Credit 
Associations: 


Houston, TEXAS 

May 11-15 a 

56th Annual Credit Congress 
and N.A.C.M. Convention. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Palo Alto, California 

July 6-19 

Session of Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
' Hanover, New Hampshire 
‘ Awgust 3-16 
Session of Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment 


Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 

October 12-15 

American Petroleum Credit 
Conference of N.A.C.M. 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa 

October 15-17 

Tri-State Conference of Credit 
and Financial Managers, com- 
prising Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota 


Sr. Lours, Missouri 

October 16-18 

Annual Tri-State Conference of 
Credit and Financial Managers 
comprising Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma 


Atiantic Crry, NEw JERSEY 

October 16-19 

Tri-State Conference of Credit 
Executives, comprising New 








Jersey, New York and Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

October 20-21 

Annual South Eastern Credit 
Conference, covering Tennes- 
see, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida 


Curcaco, ILLINoIs 

October 22 

Annual Illinois Credit Confer- 
ence 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

October 22-23 

Annual New England District 
Credit Conference, covering 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 


YouncsTown, OHIO 

October 24-25 

Annual Ohio Valley Regional 
Credit Conference, covering 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 

October 31, Nov. 1-2 

Midwest Credit Women’s Con- 
ference 


Ex Paso, TEXAS 

November 7-9 

Annual South Western Credit 
Conference, covering Louisi- 
ana, Texas and New Mexico 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

March 18-20, 1953 

Pacific Northwest Credit Con- 
ference, covering Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho 
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reports from various committees, as 
on resolutions, nominations, and 
membership awards, will be followed 
by the annual report of President 
Duncan. Election and induction of 
new officers will bring the conven- 
tion to a close shortly after the noon 
hour. 

The new national board of direc- 
tors will hold its first meeting Thurs. 
day afternoon. 

On Tuesday, May 13, the credit 
executives attending the convention 
will divide into special Industry 
Groups for a discussion of their own 
credit problems. J. K. Pranter, Metal 
Goods Corporation of Houston, is 
chairman of the Industry Group 
meetings and has arranged for 
26 of these special sessions, which 
will be held in both the Rice and 
Shamrock hotels. 


Attentions to Foreign Trade Problems 


The international trade luncheon, 
sponsored by the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau and the World 
Trade Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Houston, will be 
held Wednesday noon, May 14, in the 
Shamrock hotel. Nicholas J. Murphy, 
vice president of The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, will 
be chairman at the luncheon. The 
address will be by Dempster Mc- 
Intosh, president of the Philco Inter- 
national Corporation, who has just 
returned from an_ extended trip 
abroad. He will analyze “Current 
and Future Developments in our 
International Trade.” A round table 
conference on “Foreign Credit Col- 
lection and Exchange Problems” will 
follow, with Ralph M. Binney, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Boston, as chairman. 

A number of special trains, and 
special cars of regular trains, will 
take the visiting delegations into the 
Houston Central Terminal on Sun- 
day morning and afternoon, May 11. 
One of these will be from New York 
City where cars will be added from 
upstate New York and New England. 
The Chicago delegation, with addi- 
tions from Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
the North Central cities, will arrive 
by the way of New Orleans. From 
Cleveland will come a group signed 
up for a Thomson Tour. The New 
Orleans delegation has been con- 
sidering a chartered plane for its trip 
to Houston. 

The many social events planned 
for the convention are listed else- 
where in this issue. 
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—ROBERT J. SPIERS— 


The president of the Roanoke 
(Va.) Association of Credit Men is 
the manager of the accounting and 


statistical depart- 
ment of Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co. 
After being grad- 
uated from the 
school of busi- 
ness administra- 
tion of Georgia 
Tech, Mr. Spiers 
held positions as 
assistant bank 
cashier and treasurer of a commer- 
cial truck line before assuming his 
present position. He has supervision 
of all cost accounting, internal and 
branch auditing, as well as receipts 
and disbursements. From associate 
vice president he went on to the 
presidency last September. 





RICHARD F. NEWTON- 


The continuing participation of 
Mr. Newton in promotion of the 
interests of the credit profession, 
through organization, has found 
widened channels of service in his 
duties as the president of the West- 
em Massachusetts Association of 
Credit Men. He is credit manager 
of J. Russell and Company, dis- 
tributor of industrial supplies, auto- 
motive and hardware. Mr. and Mrs. 
Newton are both natives of Holyoke 
and have two sons. 


—EMMETT W. DALEY— 


President Daley of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Association of Credit Men is 
assistant vice president in charge of 
the credit department of The Winters 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
where he has been since 1945. Dur- 
ing World War II he spent four years 
with the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Cleveland in administration of the 
V-Loan program, and prior to that 
was associated with General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation. Mr. Daley 
says his chief interest centers upon 
his family of two boys and two girls. 


—W. T. HUTSON 


President of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management, Inc., 
Chattanooga (Tenn.), Mr. Hutson is 
secretary of the Gilman Paint and 
Varnish Company, with which he has 
been associated more than 30 years 
inthe credit and accounting depart- 











MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS 





When the Indians were 
running this country there 
were no taxes, no debts, and 
the women did all the work. 
White men thought they 
could improve on a system 
like that! 

—Terre Haute Bulletin 





ment. He has been in association 
work 15 years, four as a board mem- 
ber, one year second vice president, 
one first vice president, and has 
served on a number of committees. 


—CHARLES R. FIELD 


After completing the unexpired 
term of the former president of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Tidewater Association 
of Credit Men, Inc., Mr. Field was 
re-elected president for 1952. He is 
assistant credit manager of Norfolk 
Newspapers, Inc., and has been con- 
sistently active in credit association 
work. He was vice president in 1950. 












C. R. FIELD 


W. T. HUTSON E. W. DALEY 





W. B. WARREN, JR. 


N. L. SHEETS 
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JOHN VOOEL-—— 


The president of the Central Mis- 
souri Chapter, St. Louis (Mo.) Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Jefferson City, 
served in World 
War II as a ma- 
chinist mate 
aboard a de- 
stroyer in the 
Atlantic fleet. 
Mr. Vogel joined 
the Fabick Trac- 
tor Company at 
St. Louis, where 
he was assistant : 
credit manager for five years. He was 
transferred to Fabick’s branch at 
Jefferson City as office manager, and 
now is “Cat” (Caterpillar Tractor) 
Care representative, a new job to 
promote goodwill of customers and 
instruct them in proper maintenance 
of equipment. 


—NEWMAN L. SHEETS— 


President of the Rocky Mountain 
Association of Credit Men, Denver, 
Colo., and credit and priority man- 
ager of the Colorado Builders Supply 
Company, Mr. Sheets has been with 
the company since 1934, first assist- 
ing in the credit department, han- 
dling purchasing, traffic and prices. 
Incidentally, Mr. Sheets tells us he 
was born the year of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, the year the Pure 
Food and Drug Law was passed 
(1906). He is past national officer 
of Sigma Chi Fraternity, his main 
outside activity the last 23 years, and 
vice president of the Denver group 
of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. It is his fifth year 
on the board of the Denver credit 
group. Before the presidency he 
served as vice president and treas- 
urer. 


—W. B. WARREN, JR.— 


President of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Credit Men’s Association, Mr. War- 
ren is just concluding his second 
year in this office. He has been 
active in credit work since 1940. Mr. 
Warren was associated with the 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
from 1936 to 1943 and has been with 
his present company, the Womwell 
Automotive Parts Company, since 
1943, as secretary-treasurer, credit 
and office manager. His work with 
the Lexington Association has con- 
tributed materially in building it 
into an active and well-functioning 
organization. 














LOCAL CREDIT 


CONDENSED REPORTS OF MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 







ASSOCIATIONS 
ACTION 





OF ORGANIZATIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual insurance forum meeting was 
held in the auditorium of Magic Chef, Inc. Hosts were 
Bruce Tritton, vice president and treasurer, and past presi- 
dent of the N.A.C.M., and Andrew M. Coventry, credit 
manager. William A. Gray, St. Louis manager, National 
Surety Corporation, was moderator. The panel members 
and their subjects were: casualty, E. C. Kottmeier, St. 
Louis manager, The Fidelity & Casualty Company of New 
York; fidelity and surety, J. R. Searles, St. Louis manager, 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland; fire and allied 
lines, W. H. Crandall, special agent, Aetna Insurance Group; 
inland marine, S. L. Bodman, St. Louis manager, Marine 
Office of America. Cash awards were made for the three 
best questions submitted in an effort to “stump the experts.” 


Bripceport, Conn.—Olin Glenn Saxon, professor of business 
administration, Yale University, spoke on “Current Eco- 
nomic Trends and Their Implications.” 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—Professor Don Emil Leffler, University 
of Michigan, addressed the bi-weekly luncheon on “An 
Economics Professor Looks at One Form of Credit.” An- 
other bi-weekly meeting presented a debate between 
students of Junior College and Calvin College on “A 
Permanent Policy of Price and Wage Control.” 


Datias, TExAS—Two luncheon meetings in the past month 
presented Daniel G. Reynolds, managing director, The 
Dallas Crime Commission, Inc., on “Crime and Its Effect 
Upon Business,” and Frank Hogg, credit manager, Hall 
Wholesale Company, on “Credit and Collection Methods 
When without Complete Financial Information.” 


Los ANGELES, Catir.—N.A.C.M. President Lorne D. Duncan, 
general credit manager, National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration, New York City, addressed the membership on 
“Credit in a Controlled Economy.” 


Bur.inctTon, lowa—Robert Ellis, credit manager, Schramm & 
Schmieg Company, was moderator in a panel discussion of 
“Specific Practical Problems of the Credit Executives’ Daily 
Operation.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Henry H. Heimann, executive vice presi- 
dent, N.A.C.M., addressed the 56th annual meeting of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania on “Busi- 
ness, Taxes and Government.” 


Syracuse, N. Y.—C. Herbert Bradshaw, credit manager, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., and 
director of the N.A.C.M., as guest speaker discussed “What 
Management Expects of the Credit Department.” 


Cuattanooca, TENN.—The Chattanooga March membership 
meeting was addressed by E. B. Moran, secretary, N.A.C.M., 
on “Using Credit to Build Sales.” 


Worcester, Mass.—Members of the Worcester County Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men were invited to join with the Indus- 
trial Bureau, Worcester Chamber of Commerce, for the 
Second Annual Foreign Credit Forum. Ralph M. Binney, 
vice president, First National Bank of Boston, was modera- 
tor. Panel members were Robert Johnstone, credit man- 
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ager, Norton Co., Worcester; Henry F. Koller, assistant 
secretary, Industrial Trust Co., Providence; Lawrence A. 
Robinson, export manager, Simplex Time Recorder Co, 
Gardner; Roger L. Bracken, export manager, Millers Fall 
Co., Greenfield; Ernest Bleek, export manager, American 
Bosch Corp., Springfield; E. O. Smith, vice president, Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Providence; Joseph P. Crosley, vice 
president, LaPointe Machine Tool Co., Hudson; and Richard 
Newell, assistant export manager, Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 


OsHKOosH, Wis.—Leighton Hough, vice president, The First 
National Bank, spoke to the Central Wisconsin Association 
members on “Financial Statement for Bank Credit Pur- 
poses.” 


Boston, Mass.—George A. Potter, assistant to the president, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, addressed the Boston 
membership on “Some Little Known Hazards of Credit.” 


Newakrk, N. J.—George O. Tambyn, Jr., executive director of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report for the State 
of New Jersey, addressed the members of the New Jersey 
Association of Credit Executives on “Why We Must See 
the Hoover Report Thru in ’52.” 


WarTERBURY, CoNN.—The Waterbury Rotary Club and the 
Waterbury Association of Credit Men met jointly to hear 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, N.A.C.M, 
speak on “Taxes and Business.” 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Edward A. Wayne, vice president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, spoke on “The Federal Reserve 
System” before the Baltimore Association of Credit Men. 
Vernon T. Pittinger, Equitable Trust Company, chairman 
of the association’s business meetings committee, made the 
arrangements. Presiding was James F. Welsh, secretary, 
McCormick & Company, Inc., and president of the Balti- 
more Association of Credit Men. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The monthly forum of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men presented Gregor Ziemer, internationally 
known journalist and news commentator, who turned his 
“Searchlight on Europe.” 


Youncstown, Oxu1o—Under the sponsorship of the credit in- 
formation and education committee, with Melvin F. Ogram, 
of the General Fireproofing Company, as chairman, the 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men and the Youngs- 
town chapter of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion held a _ two-consecutive-evening “Letter Writing 
Clinic” at the Youngstown College Auditorium. Miss Aline 
E. Hower, correspondent counsellor, St. Louis, Mo., was 
the instructor. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Speakers at two outstanding meetings re- 
ported by Secretary C. P. King were: (1) Dr. G. Rowland 
Collins, dean, school of business, New York University, 
who addressed the membership on “The Impact of Defense 
Spending upon Business,” and (2) David B. Simpson, vice 
president and secretary, Norris, Beggs & Simpson, Portland, 
Ore., who spoke on “One More Round.” 


